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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Attorney-General has given an official opinion 
upon the question submitted to him, whether a 
Member of Congress is an “ officer or employee of 
the Government” within the meaning of the United 
States statute which forbids executive officers, not 
appointed by the President w th the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from giving to any other “‘ officer 
or employee of the Government” any money for 
political purposes. Representative Hubbell may 
therefore go on with his collection of two per cent, 
assessment on the salary of all officials without fear 
of the law. A Representative in Congress is a part 
of the Government, not one of its officers or em- 
ployees. This, which is clearly a reasonable view, 
Attorney-General Brewster confirms by precedents, 
and it will be far wiser for the Civil Service R-form- 
ers to accept his interpretation of the law than to 
waste time and mouey in attempting to set it aside 
by appeals to the courts. But if it is illegal for one 
employee of the government to levy an assessment 
on another employee, what shall be said when the 
attempt is made by the Government itself or any 
part thereof? Mr. Hubbell, who has undertaken to 
defy public sentiment in this assessment, who is even 
reported to have sent his request for a voluntary 
contribution of two per cent. of her husband's sal- 
ary to Mrs. Garfield, is a candidate for re-election in 
his district. If the Civil Service Reform Association 
means business, let it send two of the best speakers 
it can find into Mr. Hubbell’s district to work for his 
defeat on Civil Service Reform grounds. One defeat 
of a Congressman because he had participated in 
this assessment business would be worth a dozen 
court decisions. The people are the Supreme Court 
in this business. It is currently though unofficially 
reported that President Arthur has declared in cabi- 
net meeting that no office-holder shall be removed 
for refusing to pay ; and Judge Folger of the Treas- 
ury Department says, in a published letter, that they 
are to regard the application of their party exactly as 
they would that of their meeting-house. This is 
right. But if under Gra..t's administration, who was 
popularly supposed to be a Methodist candidate, a 

Congressional Committee of Congress had invited a 
two per cent, assessmeut from all office-holders for 
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the “Methodist year, what would the 
country have thonght of that? And on Judge Fol- 
ger’s principle, what difference is there between that 
imaginary cese and the one which Mr. Hubbell has 
made real? The shallow pretense that this is not 
an assessment deceives no one. One of the letters 
of the last campaign ‘‘inviting a voluntary contri- 
bution” has been published ; it winds up with the 
distinct threat that all recusant oflice holders will 
have their names reported to the Chief of their De- 
partment, Whatfor? Promotion? 


Congress has appropriated eighteen millions to the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; twice as much as 
has ever before been appropriated for this purpose. 
According to all reports, the bill should be entitled 
one for the Improvement of the Chances of Re-election 
of the present Members of Congress. Tho interior 
history of this bill is simply this : The present rate 
of taxation gives the Treasury a hundred and fifty 
millions of public money more than are needed for 
the expenses of the Government. Each member of 
Congress is put under pressure to get as much of this 
hundred and fifty millions to be expended in his 
district as possible. Every Member of Congress is 
therefore interested to swell the appropriation, and 
every trout stream and frog pond comes in with its 
claim, The extravagance of the whole appropriation 
is more than atoned for in each locality by the ap- 
propriation which its Representative has engineered 
through for his own constituents. The proposition 
that the President be vested with authority to veto 
a part of the bill without endangering the whole is 
quite inadequate as aremedy. The true remedy is 
two-fold. (1) Taxation should be at once so reduced 
that there shall be no hundred and fifty millions 
reserve to be grabbed. (2) The Treasury Depart- 
ment should present a detailed estimate of the na- 
tional expenditures really needed by national im- 
provements of harbors and the great water-ways, 
and the appropriations should be made on the basis 
of this estimate. The administration, elected by the 
whole people, would have its political interests all on 
the side of economy. This is the English method ; 
Parliament votes all appropriations on government 
estimates ; and it is none the worse for being ap- 
proved by actual trial. . 


Judge Haight has decided that a writ of mandamus 
cannot be issued to compel the railroad corporations 
running out of New York city to carry freights 
offered to them. This decision rests apparently on 
two grounds : (1) that they are simply common car- 
riers, and as such their duty to carry freight and 
passengers is precisely like that of any private 
carrier ; not a public duty to be enforced by man- 
damus, but a private duty, the failure to perform 
which can only be redressed by a suit for damages ; 
(2) that the writ of mandamus must clearly specify 
the duties to be performed, and the Court cannot in 
the nature of thé case specify what kinds or qnaili- 
ties of freight shall be carried, nor how, nor in what 
order of preference, There sre also practical diffi. 
culties in the way of enforcing such a writ by pro- 
ceedings for contempt against the corporation if it 
should fail to obey the order. This must be pre- 
sumed to be good law until it is reversed by a higher 
tribunal ; certainly The Christian Union will not 
question its correctness. But if it is law, the case 
simply affords a new evidence of the need of a Rail- 
road Commission, with larger powers than the State 
Legislature conferred upon the anomalous Commis- 
sion which it created last year. The failure or re- 
fusal of a corporation to carry freight for a single 
individual is a private wrong, for which a private 
suit for damages is an adequate remedy. But the 
total failure of a great railroad to do its proper car- 
rying work for an entire community, because the 
price of labor is high, is a public wrong ; it injures 
not merely the individual shippers but the entire 
body of the people; and i! is a wrong for which the 
Legislature should provide some vigorous and 
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effectual remedies, The mtincaii are practically 
given a monopoly of the carrying trade ; the least that 
ean be asked of them is that they prove themselves 
able to carry the goods and passengers who, by the 
charter conferred by the State, have been made de- 
pendent on them for transportation. 


We are glad to see that Judge Wylie is inclined to 
call certain unserupulous Washington newspapers to 
account for their attempt to dragoon witnesses in 
the Star Ronte trial. They ard by no means the 
only offenders. Political capital was to be made for 
the Democratic party by couvictioa, and avoided by 
the Republican party only by an acquittal. As a re- 
sult the proseenting and defending attorneys of the 
press have been more vituperative and far more 
unserupulons than counsel at the bar would think of 
being. The Court, the lawyers and the witnesses 
have been in turn abused and defended, and it has 
been more than hinted that if Judge Wylie does not 
want to damage his reputation irreparably he must 
secure a conviction at all hazards. Of course the 
defendants have given quite as good as they received, 
by vituperating the government's witnesses ; and the 
astonished surprise with which the prosecuting news- 
papers have received these comments of the news- 
papers for the defense is one of the most delicious 
bits of humor in modern journalism. The truth is, 
the newspaper wholly transcends its proper function 
when it attempts to sit in judgment on the question 
whether Senator Dorsey and his co-defendants have 
been guilty of frand. This is a question to be deter- 
mined by a legal tribunal, on sworn testimony, sifted 
by judge and jury according to well settled rules of 
legal procedure ; and the attempt to compel a convic- 
tion or to secure an acquittal by the newspaper manu- 
facture of public sentiment deserves the reprobation 
of all men who value an independent judiciary 
more than a partytriumph. It is not to be wondered 
at that Judge Wylie’s indignation carried him into 
wholesale denunciations of the press, which were un- 
just because indiscriminating. But if proceedings 
for contempt were to be begun against all news- 
pagers which have attempted to coerce the Court 
they would not stop at Washington. 


Neal Dow in a published letter vigorously responds 
to a previous letter from Thurlow Weed in the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,” declaring that prohibition has 
proved a failure in Maine, and that Neal Dow, its 
chief actor, has become worn out and is about to 
retire from the field. Mr. Dow replies with consid- 
erable vigor for a ‘‘worn-out’” man. He declares 
that he never was so full of heart and hope and con- 
fident expectation of the general success of prohi- 
bition in the near future as now ; that prohibition 
is the settled principle of legislation in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Kansas and lowa; that as to suc- 
cess in Maine, there is not now a single distillery or 
brewery in the State ; that outside of the great cities 
the liquor traffic is almost wholly suppressed ; and 
that it is approved by both the two great politics! 
parties in the State. This is a good showing ; but, 
like most advocates, Mr. Dow only shows one side. 
He forgets to note that this method has been tried 
in New Yorkand Massachusetts and has confessedly 
failed in both States ; and that while the manufact- 
ure of native wines has greatly increased during the 
past twenty years intemperance among the native 
population has greatly decreased. This does not 
prove that wine culture is favorable to temperance ; 
but itis a fact which friends of temperance must 
take into account. The latest newspaper advices 
indicate that Mr. St. John, the prohibition Governor 
of Kansas, will not receive the Republican renomina- 
tion, which simply indicates that the professional 
politicians are not favorable to prohibition—a fact 
not needing any new demonstration. Such majori- 
ties as those of Kansas and Iowa for prohibition 
prove very clearly that the moral sentiment of this 
country is aroused and united against the liquor 
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shops; whether prohibitory legislation is the best 
method of carryiug out that moral sentiment aud 
shutting up the liquor shops is yet to be solved ; and 
the answer to that question will probably be differ 
ent in different localities. 


This announced in a dispatch from London that 
Archbishop Feehan, who was appointed in 1879 by 
the Papal see to succeed the late Bishop Foley at 
Chicago, will be created a Cardinal Prince of the 
Church at the next meeting of the Consistory. He 
will be the second American prelate raised to that 
elevation, which entitles him to a seat in the Cardi- 
nal’s Consistory, and to a vote for Pope ia case of 
a vacancy. Archbishop Feehan was born in 1830 in 
Ireland, was educated at Maynooth, came to Amer- 
ica in 1852, in 1865 was consecrated Bishop of Nash- 
ville, and seventeen years ago was transferred to 
Chicago, His appointment is a recognition of the 
importance of the great West and of Chicago as its 
future metropolis, and at the same time an indica- 
tion of the growing importance attached to this coun- 
try and a growing appreciation of its future on the 
part of the Church of Rome. 


There are various and conflicting reports from the 
seat of war in Egypt: Arabi has defeated the British ; 
the British have defeated Arabi; he is preparing to 
move on the British works; he is preparing to pro- 
pose terms of surrender ; his troops are discontented 
and on the border of mutiny ; his troops are being 
re-enforced by troops of Bedouin Arabs ; the peas- 
antry hail him as their deliverer; the peasantry 
anxiously await the forward movement of the British 
troops to deliver them from him. The facts are that 
there has been a little unimportant skirmishing, a 
slight advance by the British troops, but a general 
delay, which can hardly faii tostrengthen the British 
and weaken Arabi Bey. A revolution to be success- 
ful must either have a brilliant success at the outset, 


or great staying power in the revolutionists ; and the 


Arabs are not a people of great staying power. They 
have more dash than patience. 


The Egyptian battle is just now, however, being 
fought out in diplomatic fields ; and the diplomatic 
battle field is very much mixed. The English Parlia- 
ment has voted the government a war credit by a 
msjority of 275 to 19, a vote which probably plainly 


- represents the state of public sentiment in England. 


In France, in the other hand, where the Senate 
voted a war credit by a majority of 214 to 5, the 
Assembly have refused a second war credit by 
a majority of 450 to 76, and M. de Freycinet 
and his cabinet have resigned. There appear to 
be two parties in France; at the head of the 
anti-English party just now M. de Lesseps is 
the most conspicuous figure. He is at the 
entrance of the Suez Canal, violently resisting 
the endeavor of the English navy to stand 
sentry over it, and declaring that the pledged word 
of Arabi Bey is a better protection than English 
men-of-war. His attitude gives color to the sus- 
picious feeling circulated that a French party in 
Egypt were at the bottom of Arabi Bey’s revolt. 
The other European States thus far decline to con- 
cern themselves actively in Egyptian affairs, and the 
Sultan declines to move until Europe agrees what 
ke should do and backs him in doing it. It looks as 
though England had the whole Egyptian rebellion 
on her own hands, and will be fortunate if she does 
not become involved in complications with other 
European powers before the affair is through. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


T has taken many centuries of folly, pain and 
trouble for the world to attain to the knowledge 
of those common maxims that now seem so trite as 
to be unworthy of notice. Young men hearing these 
maxims over and over again, and seeing many in- 
stances of apparent contradiction, come hastily to the 
conclusion that there is no truth in proverbs. There 
are many persons who have heard so often that ‘‘ hon- 
esty is the best policy,” yet so often see men who 
are successful without being honest, that they finally 
lose all faith in the maxim, and think it is a mere 
theory. But no such proverb would be a household 
word if the general experience of mankind had not 
justified it. This is equally true of higher and more 
disinterested maxims, ircludiug all those sayings at 
which men are apt to sneer, as being mere ‘‘ Sunday- 
school morality.” 
Nothing seems, at first, more contrary to experi- 
ence than the assertion that no wealth can ever be 
made in this world except by some honest toil ; aud 


still more contradictory to experience does it seem to 
be to assert that the surest road toe success lies in 
doing the utmost good within our power to other 
men. Yet both of these statements, reasonably inter- 
preted, are strictly true. 

To take the first proposition, namely, that no 
wealth can be made except by honest work. How 
is wealth made? By one man taking it from an- 
other? Certainly not. It is transferred in the 
way ; but no thief ever makes wealth by stealing ; 
he only gains some for himself which was in exist- 
ence before. There is no need to go into illustra- 
tions; because it is impossible to think of any 
method by which wealth of any kind, whether 
money, food, clothing, houses, furniture, books, or 
anything else, is brought into existence or saved 
from destruction by means of any act which is_dis- 
honest, or in any other respect not good in itself. 

Take gold, for instance. There is not a penny’s 
worth of gold in use which has not been honestly 
dug, honestly washed, honestly melted, and honestly 
molded into bars or coin, as the case may be. It 
may have been stolen a dozen times over; but there 
never has been one single act connected with its 
production which was not positively good and vir- 
tuous so far as it went. 

It is quite true that there are many men in pvs- 
session of wealth which they have not gained hon- 
estly. Bunt so there have been many men struck 
by lightning. Very likely the majority of men 
who are successful in making money have, at some 
time or other, been guilty of some dishonesty. But 
so every human being has some disagreeable cali- 
ties. We know very well that men do not owe their 
success to bad temper, intemperance or ignorance, 
and yet we also know that a great many bad tem- 
pered, intemperate and ignorant men have been very 
successful. One of the richest men in this country 
of education cannot write a grammatical letter and 
has considerable difficulty in signing his name. But 
there is no boy of the slightest common sense who 
thinks for a moment that his own chances of success 
will be improved by not knowing how to write. 

A close examination of the business career of 
successful men shows invariably that they owe their 
real successes, not to their tricks and dishonesty, but 
to the ability with which they have provided for some 
wants of their fellow men. In talking with a clergy- 
man on this subject, who hesitated to accept this 
theory, we asked him to name some one whose wealth, 
as he thought, had not been gained by doing good 
to other men. As expected, he named Vanderbilt. 
Now Vanderbilt is not by any means reputed to be 
&@ very generous man. Without undertaking to ray 
that this is or is not trae, let us simply examine into 
the way in which he makes his money, which is sup- 
posed to amount to considerably over $100,000,000— 
some say more than twice as much. All this money 
has been made out of railroads and steamboats, and 
is mostly invested in them now. Suppose you want 
to go to Chicago. You can walk there; but you will 
occupy about forty days on the journey ; and it will 
cost you at least $80 for the food you will consume 
and the clothing you will wear out on the road. 
Vanderbilt will take you there for $22 in twenty-four 
hours. Reckoning three dollars a day as the aver- 
age value of time to Chicago travelers, the net saving 
to each one by taking Vanderbilt’s train is over $170. 
Vanderbilt’s share of the profits on each passenger 
does not exceed $5. In this instance, therefore, he 
makes $5 by doing $170 worth of good to another 
man. It is just because he is able to confer such 
enormous benefits upon other people, in proportion 
to the benefit which he receives himself, that he is 
so wealthy. In eld times the stage coach did not 
save passengers more than three dollars for every 
one that the stage coach proprietor received ; and, 
therefore, no enormous fortunes were made in that 
business. Neither did railroad managers make any 
wonderful fortunes until they had reduced the ex- 
penses and time occupied in traveling to such a de- 
gree as to give immensely more than they got. But 
with every successive reduction in the expense of 
traveling the profits of the railroad managers in- 
creased. 


This principle really runs all through human life. 
The man who can only do two dollars’ worth of good 
ina day to his fellow-men will get abouta dollar for do- 
ing it. The man who does ten dollars’ worth of good 
will get from three to five dollars. But the man who 
does $100 worth of good ina day will gain $20 for 
himself, with less trouble and more pleasure than 
the man who only earns a dollar. And when you 
come to consider the case of the few men who bene- 
fit the world to the extent of $1,000 or more a day, 


$50 to $100. Of course no precise mathematical rule 
can be laid down, but observation shows very dis- 
tinetly thatthe men who receive for their own use 
the largest share of what they produce are the men 
who receive the smallest pay, aud that, in proportion 
as men develop a genius for highly productive work, 
aud are @ble to confer immense benefits upon man- 
kind, their personal share of the benefit thus pro- 
duced diminishes ; and yet, so great is their produc- 
tive power, that they are the wealthiest men after all. 

This fact is illustrated in another way by the 
difference between wholesale and retail dealers. The 
corner grocery man sells his goods at an average 
profit of twenty-five per cent., and generally dies 
poor. But some wholesale grocers sell to the value 
of millions every year, ata profit of not five per cent., 
aud make fortunes. 

The first thing which every young man who aspires 
to success, even from a selfish point of view, should 
ask himself is, not ‘‘How much can I make?” but, 
‘‘How much can I give ?” If he has in himself a capa- 
city for rendering good service to his fellow-men, he 
may ex; '¢ct great success for himself ; but itis folly for 
him to hold back his hand while bargaining for him- 
self. All that he needs is an opportunity to confer 
benefits on other men; and he ought to be thankful 
to get such ap opportunity, without waiting to ask 
whether he will be paid for his services or not. If the 
first man who gets the benefit of his services does not 
pay him well, the second or third certainly will. If 
he has any real power in him it will not be all ex- 
hausted in the service of one ortwo men. Others 
will find him out, and will, of their own accord, offer 
him abundant compensation for all that he can do. 
Thus it is with great inventors. Many inventors 
spend their lives in haggling about the price w'ich 
shall be paid them for their invention. Such men, as 
arule, get no price at all. But Edison has produced 
scores of valuable inventions; and after hv ha 
given away several, either for literally nothing or . 
a mere trifle, being absorbed in his work, a::! n«! 
concerned about his compensation, capitalir!s hav 
crowded around him, bidding up against each ot — r 
for the fruits of his genius, until he could now sell 
his remaining interest in one or two inventions alone 
fer millions of dollars. If he had refused to part 
with his first inventions until he had received even a 
fair and moderate price for them he would nevwyr 
have become famous, his patents would have nearly 
run out before they were used, and he would not, 
from any point of view, pecuniary or otherwise, have 
attained one tenth of the success which he has now 
reached, 


WHY NOT? 


ORTHERN societies and churches have done a 
great work in the South, but there is room for 
doubt whether they are not doing too much in the 
line of collegiate education, and too little for indus- 
trial education. To every hundred citizens one law- 
yer, one doctor, one minister and two teachers is a 
liberal allowance, and it is poor economy at a time 
when there is eo much to be done, and so little money 
with which to do it, to attempt to give to the ninety- 
five children the training which is essential only for 
five of the hundred, There is a wide field for work 
in the South, as yet practically untouched, in the 
training of the younger colored children to hab- 
its of neatness, order, cleanliness and industry. 
The Kitchen Kindergartens, which are doing so 
much good among the children of the working 
classer at the North, seem to be the very thing for 
the children of a race which is just emerging from a 
semi-civilized condition. Such kindergartens would 
serve several excellent purposes. They would take 
care of the children of working mothers during the 
day, preserving them from accidents and from the 
formation of vicious habits, fulfilling in this direc- 
tion the same purpose as the excellent asiles d’ en- 


fants of France ; they would prepare the children 


to earn their living in the way in which the majority 
of them must expect to do it— by manual labor; they 
would do much to improve the home-life of our Afri- 
can citizens, for the children would practice in their 
own homes the household duties taught them at 
school, until cleanliness and order would take the 
place of squalor and disorder. Then we might hope 
to see the log-cabin of the Negro present the same 
charming and picturesque interior, shining with soap 
and white sand, which pleases so much the traveler 
through the by-ways of England. 

Why will not some ef the benevolent societies or 
individuals now working at the North undertake to 
train an intelligent colored girl from the South to 


you will find that they receive for themselves from inaugurate this work, and try the experiment of be- 
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ginning such aschool? There might be a small 
charge for each child; but this would amount to s0 
little that.the burden of supporting the school would 
at first devolve upon its originators. When its 
benefits were perceived working mothers would be 
willing to pay more for the certainty of having their 
children kept in safety during the day, and at the 
same time taught to be useful in their homes, The 
features of the créche, the kindergarten and the 
ordinary kitchen garden might be combined, and 
used according to the age of pupils. Make the ex- 
periment.* Why not? . 


TO A PUZZLED PARENT. 


\HE fact that your boy has a peculiar faeulty for 
spending money, and a peculiar distaste for 
saving or even seeming to save it, so that of two 
articles of equal desirability he would always prefer 
the more expensive, especially if the prices were to 
be known to ‘‘the boys,” may well give you some 
concern, and certainly calls for some watchfulaess 
and care; but it is not necessarily a bad sign. It 
indicates rather ignorance than vice, and is a fact 
due rather to the social civilization of the times than 
to special personal characteristics. 

For in America the common though rude test of 
character is the ability to make money and gen- 
erosity in spending it. We do not admire a miser, 
we do not worship, as it is sometimes said we do, 
mere wealth. There is no community where hoard- 
ing is more despised. But those men are most re- 
spected who have means aud use them with liberality. 
The man who has a handsome house, tastefully built 
and furnished, who drives a fine span, who dresses 
himself and his wife and children well, who 
hires an expensive pew in church, who gives liber- 
ally to public and benevolent enterprises—in other 
words, who -apparently has plenty of money and 
uses it freely—is the man most likely to be looked up 
to by all his neighbors, including the deacons and 
the minister. The test thus furnished is not altogether 
a badone. If a man in America has money, this 
indicates energy, industry, temperance and thrift—in 
brief, the economic virtues ; if he spends it freely, 
thisindicates a liberal, generous disposition—in brief, 
the chief social virtue. These two classes of vir- 
tues—the economic and the social—by no means 
constitute a complete manhood; but they go very 
far toward making a useful and agreeable member 
of society. The free spending of money is further- 
more unconsciously encouraged by ministers and 
religious literature. Pulpit exhortations to liberality 
are frequent ; to economy, rare. The duty of part- 
ing with money is emphasized; the accumulating 
of money is treated rather as a vice than as a 
virtue. Under such circumstances it is not at 
all strange that our boys should grow up am- 
bitious to be free spenders aud ashamed of small 
economies ; that they should wish to appear to have 
plenty of money, and that they should think it 
manly to spend it freely. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to look into the philosophy of this matter, or 
to realize that there is a difference between spending 
their father’s money and spending their own. Not 
afew grown men, and some with a reputation of 
greatness, never comprehend this distinction, There 
are members of Congress with a large reputation for 
liberality wholly built upon their expenditure of 
other people’s money, and others subjected to the 
odium of niggardliness simply because they are care- 
ful about voting away money which comes out of the 
hard earnings of others. 

Nor is the mere fact that your boy gets into 
some bad companionships and some demoraliz- 
ing actiyities avy proof or even any indication 
of a depraved nature. It indicates danger for 
him, and demands foresight and caution from 
you, but it does not indicate moral culpability 
in him; certainly not of an extraordinary kind 
nor to an extraordinary degree. Good boys are 
often only inane boys. They do nothing very bad 
because they do nothing at all; they mope and are 
quiet and get a reputation for sanctity simply because 
they are half sick. They never tear their clothes be- 
cause they never climb trees ; never get wet because, 
like cats, they are afraid of the water; never fight 
because they are cowards; never disobey because 
they have no will of their own, The colt that is 
hardest to break is worth more as a horse if he is 
wisely broken. There is no danger of an explosion 


in a steam-engine which has no fire in the fire-box 
and no steam in the boiler. An energetic, ambitiqns, 
vivacious, inquisitive boy, desirous to know every- 
thing that any one else knows and to do everything 
that any one else can do, full of the sense of his own 


strength, and ambitious to try it in season and out of 
season, is in some respects an uncomfortable boy to 
get along with; sure to be getting into continual 
scrapes and misleading younger and weaker com- 
panions ; but these are the boys who make the effi- 
cient, successful and useful men, if in their boyhood 
they are rightly trained. 

No absolute rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of a parent perplexed by the possession 
of such a troublesome blessing, but ordinarily the 
best course to pursue is to select a boarding-school 
with asmall number of pupils, where the scholars 
are brought into direct, immediate contact with the 
principal, where the moral standard is high, and 
the spiritual influence is strong and healthful, and 
the scope for boyish activities abundant, and send 
the ambitious and vivacious boy there. In such a 
school such a boy will learn that other boys are 
stronger than he and better endowed. Something of 
his self-conceit will be knocked out of him; he will be 
kept from the greatest of all dangers, that of idleness ; 
his suppressed energies will find abundant vent; and 
if he is furnished with a pocket- money limited by the 
wise regulatious of the school he will learn after a 
little to regulate his expenditures by his income—a 
lesson which it is always difficult to teach a boy at 
home without bringing him under temptations to the 
most serious dishonesty. If it is not practicable to 
send the boy to school, it is necessary, at whatever 
inconvenience, that you provide him with occupa- 
tions which will tax his resources and measurably 
satisfy his ambitions. The next best place to au 
ideal boarding-school for such a bdy is a place in a 
business office with a fair chance for promotion, and 
a kind and amount of work given to him which re- 
quires for its adequate performance the full expend- 
iture of his best energies, 


NOTES. 


A correspondent gives in another column an account of a 
Christian mission among the Jews which ia conducted on 
novel and certainly sensible principles. No prejudice is 
more unchristian than the Christian prejudice against the 
Jews. Certainly to no people does the world owe a 
greater debt than to this people from whom have come our 
highest and best thoughts of religion. It is often said that a 
great debt is due to the African race as payment for the 
blood and tears which the oppressions of Christian nations 
have wrung from them; this is true, and thore who are 
pouring out, like water, money and energy and intellect and 
talent in this cause are only doing their duty. But what 
comparison is there between the wrongs of the African and 
those of the Jew? A small proportion of the Negro race 
has suffered oppression for three hundred years from a 
limited number of Christian nations. Where is the land. 
where is the nation, that has not joined for eighteea 
centuries in trampling on the Jew? His hand has not been 
against every man, but every man’s hand has been against 
him. And we wonder at the result of our own intolerance. 


The “Christian Mirror,” of Maine, celebrates its sixtieth 
birthday on the 24th of next month. Respect is not always 
due to age, but in the case of a newspaper the law of the 
survival of the fittest applies. During ite sixty years it has 
seen & great many attempts at journalism inaugurated with 
a great flourish of trumpets and coming to an untimely end 
in silence and the grave. It has seen many a rocket go up 
with a fizz and come down with a thud. Meantime it has 
gone on the even tenor of its way, gradually changing its 
tone as the tone of rociety has changed—for it bas survived 
great changes in science and theology—but always holding 
fast to the great facis of spiritual experience and the great 
truths of revelation. And despite the sharp competition 
of metropolitan journals with larger resources than its own 
and a larger circle of readers, it has not only held its own, 
bat certainly was never better edited than now, and never, 
we judge, stronger or better assured of another three score 
years. Its eye is not dimmed, nor its natural force abated. 


The Police Department characteristically distinguished it- 
self last week. Having ascertained that a burglary was to be 
committed in a Bleeker street confectionery store, severa) 
detectives were stationed in the neighborhood. Early in the 
morning four thieves made their appearance; one took his 
station in the cellar of the store and the others retired to re- 
connoitre ; the latter, of course, discovered the police who 
were on watch, and vanished. After waiting until near day- 
break for their return the detectives concluded that this ex- 
pectation was to be disappointed, and closed in on the burglar 
in the cellar; the latter made his escape; the officers ran in 
different directions and finally came together uvexpectedly. 
Whereupon, one of them, with the native instinct of the 
policeman, proceeded vigorously to club his fellow officer. 
The result of this midsummer night's entertainment was, four 
detectives on duty all night and one of them laid up in the 
hospital next morning. 


‘The Evening Post" has a sensible editorial on the sub- 
ject of factories in this city, a topic which is rapidly becom- 
ing @ very important one for the health and comfort of our 
population. These establishments are growing in number 
with great rapidity, and are many of them the cause of much 
vexation and annoyance on account of offensive odors and 
vitiated atmosphere, the ringing of bells and the blowing of 
steam whistles; moreover, many factories are highly inflam- 


mable and are centers of danger tothe city. With so much 
outlying territory, much of it of a character unsuited for 
dwellings, there is ample room for such a location of our 
manufacturing interests as will make them conduce to the 
wealth of thecity without imperiling its health or interfering 
with its comfort. 


Tbe American gentlemen who are acting as a committee on 


which they make the excellent suggestion that the memorix|, 
when established, shall take the form of and include en 
endowment for a scholarship devoted to biological researci.. 
This would certainly be the most appropriate and fittest 
memorial of the great paturalist. Stone and marble, however 
beautifully wrought upon by art, are mute and motionless ; 
but @ perpetual opportunity to aspiring young men, opening 
avenues of activity and ways of acquiring knowledge, is 
something which the greatest man would rejoice to leave 
behind him as one result of his life. All memorials of 
scholars and writers should take this form: it would le 
the most beautiful immortality. 

The death of Mr. Geo. P. Marsh ends a long and scholar! 7 
career. Born almost with the century, graduated from Dar'- 
mouth Coilege in 1820, serving in Congress from 1843 to 1841’, 
an American representative abroad in twoimportant mission-, 
one of which he held from 1861 to the day of his death, Mr. 
Marsh's whole career has been in a sense public; but thoee 
who knew him will know also that whatever honor came t» 
him in public station was simply a recognition of that ric): 
and ample scholarship which made him a representative of 
the bighest American character. His philological studies 
were wide and thorouch, and he held his knowledge with the 
vitality of ascholar, and without any touch of pedantry ; 
altogether he was one whose place we shall not find it easy 
to fill. 


The London “* Times” has been much exercised of late in 
regard to the laxity of American opinion on the subject of 
[rish dynamite. The ‘* Times"’ makes the usual English mis- 
take of taking the loudly expressed opinion of two or three 
braggarts as an expression of American sentiment. Thu 
voices of Mr. Sunset Cox and Mr. Robinson of Brooklyn, for- 
merly of Tyrone, are undoubtedly as distinctly audible in 
this country as they are across the sea ; but people listen to 
them very much as they do to steam whistles—a nuisance 
which on grounds of general public policy it is wiser not to 
abate. 


The Christian Union has received in reply to the appeal oi 
Dr. Deems #5 from ‘** Cheerful Givers,” Detroit, and $5 from 
Friend io Newburgh," towar:! the little chapel at Green- 
wood Lake, N. Y. This is not a Presbyterian, or Episcopal. 
or Methodist, or Conzreyational, or Lutheran, or Baptist 
chapel, and therefore it cannot appeal tothe Presbyterian, 
or Episcopalian, or Methodist, or Congregationalist, or Lu- 
theran, or Baptist; itis only a Christian chapel, and there- 
tore it can only appeal to Christians. 


Collisions are just now the order of the day, and they are 
all alike in thie: that each pilot, each captain and each boat 
does exactly what it ought to do in each instance; the right 
signals are given, the right turn of the wheel is made, 
and yet everywhere boats are running into each other with 
serious damage to property and serious danger to life. This 
is certainly a very curious state of affairs, and somebody 
ought to investigate it. 


Mr. Vennor made a brilliant record last week. Having 
predicted that the whole month of July would be cool and 
wet, he fixed upon last Thursday and Friday as the days of 
lowest temperature. And yet there are people who are 
skeptical about Mr. Vennor’s gift of prophecy ! 


It is reported that Mr. Bradiaugh is to lecture this winter 
in this country. Curiosity may give Mr. Bradiaugh good 
audiences, but his infidelity is not of a type to secure many 
followers here; and his eloquence is not of a type to attract 
hearers more than once. 


All Americans will feel honored in the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Booth is now being received in London. Heis a 
man who adorns not only his profession, but the country of 
which he is the foremost representative on the stage. 


Congress is now devoting its time mainly to personal ex- 
planations. If it does not attend to its business, and go home, 
in a short time the country at large will be unanimous in de- 
manding personal explanation from it. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Please let me know if you answer questions in your paper for those 
not subscribers. Also, how long they will be on file before answered 
if anewered in regular order. If your paper does not answer them 
please let me know what papers do besides the * Christian Advo- 
cate,”’ to which I have sent. 

We know of no other paper in the United States which 
promises to answer all queries, either by mail or through the 
columns of the paper, if addressed by subscribers and accom- 
panied by address and postage stamp. We cannot always 
answer in the order in which the queries are received, for the 
editor of The Christian Union does not know everything 
and is obliged often to send the query to some specialist for 
anewer. A large number of contributors h-lp to make up 
this column. A casual reading of the colama will show the 
necessity for this: Whatis love? What is the largest num- 
ber of bushels of wheat ever raised to the acre? Was 
Rameses the Great the king who oppreseed Israel? What 


is the true translation of the Grace before Meat given in 


behalf of the Darwin Memorial have issued a circular in 
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Conybeare and Howson's 8t. Paul? How shall I learn to 
manage my clerks? Who were the Roundheads? What are 
the best modern treatises in biology? histology ? Etc., etc. 
_It is not possible for one man to answer all these questions 
accurately and adequately. Every question the editors of 
The Christian Union cannot answer with measurable cer- 
tainty is sent out to some one who can, and this involves time. 
We cannot undertake to render this service to all casual 
readers, though we are glad to do so when we can with jus- 
tice to our regular readers. Neither can we undertake to an- 
ewer all inquiries through this column ; sometimes the nature 
of the query, sometimes the crowded state of the column, for- 
bids. Hence the requirement that the address be given and 4 
postage-stamp be inclosed for reply by mail, if for any 
reason we cannot give one in the paper. - 


I understand that a bill has recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the provisions of which all persons are allowed to 
“make, use and vend” any patented Article not exceeding $20 in 
This would practically abolish patent-rightsa. Thinking 
(uet the public’s attention ought to be drawn to such a bil! before it 
was too late for remonstrance to be of avail, | wrote tothe “* New 
York Herald,” asking information as to the truth of the report that 
such a pill is now before the Senate. This letter the * Herald’ has 
quietiy ignored, and I turm to you with the same question, hoping 
that you wil! pay some little attention to A Poor INVENTOR, 

An act has passed the House of Representatives which 
provides that no action shall lie in any case for damages 
for the use of any patented article when it shall appear upon 
the tridi that the defendant purchased it in open market for 
a valuable consideration. This is probably the law to which 
you refer, but we are informed on very competent authority 
that there is not the least probability that it will pase the 
Senate. 


Will you please mention the most notable novels of the last 
twelvemonth that you recommend one to put in his satchel for vaca- 
tion reading ? JUNIUB. 

“John Inglesant,” published by Macmillan & Co.; Miss 
Woolson’s ‘‘ Anne,”’ Harper & Bros.; ‘‘ Guerndale,”’ Charles 
Scribner's Sons ; €. P. Lathrop’s ‘‘In the Distance,” James 
R. Osgood & Co., and ‘‘An Echo of Passion,"’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co ; Miss Howard's ‘‘ Aunt Serena,” J. R. Osgood 
& Co.; ‘‘ The Desmond Hundred,” same publishers; ‘‘ Dr. 
Breen’s Practice,” same publishers; Translations of Bjorn- 
son's novels, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; ‘‘ Count Silvius,”’ Geo. 
W. Harlan; Eber’s ‘**‘ Emperor,” W. 8. Gottsberger; ‘‘ A Re- 
verend Idol,” J. R. Oagood & Co. ; ** The Revolt of Man,” 
Hardy's ‘‘ A Laodicean,” Henry Holt & Co. 


Some of your constant readers wish to find a echoo! where ‘* post- 
graduates” can attend a course of lectures designed to expose the 
evil tendencies of ** modern infidelity.” If you will tell us where to 
find such a school in New York, the name of the school, and when 
the course ef lectures for next Fall commences, you will greatly 
oblige us. 0. B. W. 

The American Institute of Christian Philosophy is arrang- 
ing for such a course, to be delivered in New York city this 
winter. Bhe arrangements are not yet, however, completed. 
For information address Dr. C. F. Deems, 4 Winthrop Place, 
N. Y. City. 


To obtain a pass on a railrowi from some official by ‘one having no 
kinship, as hie wife, sister, mother, etc., is, I find, quite common. 
Please say what yon think to be the mera! tendency of such a prac- 
tice, to the giver, the receiver, and the community, and oblige 

A Constant Reaper. 

This is a simple and flagrant dishonesty, and as bad as any 
other dishonesty. It is no better to steal a ride than any- 
thing else, and no better to steal from a railroad corporation 
than from a private individual. 


8. H. B. writes us that if the inquirerin The Christian Union 
of the 13th July for a publication on paper-hanging will apply 
to Mesers. Henry Carey Baird & Co., publishers, of Phila- 
delphia, he will doubtless find the object of his search. They 
advertise such a book for sale. Price, #1.25. 


A eprrespondent, in reply to *‘C. A.W.,” who asked if Dr. 
Ives lived up to his promise to publish 5,000 copies of any 
answer to his ‘* Bible Doctrine of the Soul,”’ writes that Dr. 
Ives died in the spring of 1879, before the publication of Mr. 
Mead’s answer. 


IN THE ALLEGHANIES. 


[EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. | 


BOUT two hundred and twenty miles from Balti- 
more the famous Baltimore and Ohio Raiiroad 
leaves the valleys, along which it runs most of the 
time in its tortuous course from Washington Junc- 
tion, and begins to ascend the mountain. For seven- 
teen miles two locomotives puff and snort in pulling 
the load up the grade of one hundred and seventeen 
feet to the mile. We sat for half an hour or so watch- 
ing the mile-stones and checking them off with our 
watch, while in the valleys—forty, forty-five and even 
fifty miles an hour was the record ; up the seventeen- 
mile grade two locomotives have hard work to make 
half that speed. But is a wondrously beautiful ride, 
up the side of the stcep and almost precipitous sides 
of the narrow ravine, with the silvery water of the 
Cheat river glistening through the trees far down in 
the rapidly receding valley below, and with a new 
picture from the car-window—or, better yet, the rear 
platform—at every turn of the perpetually turning road. 
At the top, the train reaches a table-land thirty 
miles square 1 am told—albeit the basin is circular, not 
square. Here for many years a few summer boarders 
have found shelter from summer heats in the little 


village of Oaklands. Here a few years since the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which adds hotel-keep- 
ing to its other and more normal functions, built at 
Deer Park, six miles east of Oaklands, a great botel 
with outlying cottages ; always full, I am told, in July 
and August. Here Mr. Garrett, President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, has his cottage, and Senator 
Davis of Western Virginia ; and here a score or more of 
Congressmen and Wasbington Society leaders find 
their summer rest. There are legends of trout brooks 
full of spotted beauties waiting to be caught twenty 
miles away—I observe that trout and malariaalwaysare 
twenty miles away—and of game nearer at hand for those 
that want an object for their rambles through the 
wood. Competition is the life of trade. Oaklands is 
no longer the quiet retreat of a few summer boarders, 
but a town of summer hotels. Mrs. Gen. Sherman has 
her summer cottuge here, and here the General's tall 
and erect figure may be usually seen of a Sunday 
afternoon. 

Midway between Deer Park and Oaklands is Moun- 
tain Lake Park ; it is not yet a park, and it bas not yet 
a lake; but it has abundant capacity to fulfill the 
promise of its prophetic name. The Rev. C. P. Mas- 
den, one of the founders of Ocean Grove, conceived the 
idea of a mountain retreat of a like character—temper- 
ate, economical, with a rural church for its center and 
acamp-meeting for its magnet. A few enterprising 
vitizens of Wheeling, W. Va., joined him eight 
hundred acres of land were purchased, and the camp 
was begun. The land is gently undulating, thickly 
wooded, well watered. There are no mountain peaks 
even in sight, only wooded hills encircling the great 
amphitheater of which Mountain Lake Park is a part, 
and nothing but the pure, cool air to suggest the 
mountain height. But old residents assure me that 
there is no malaria ; and as there are no mosquito net- 
tings I judge that there are no mosquitos. The vis- 
itor is promised immunity from hay-fever and asthma, 
and even relief and succor from consumption in its 
earlier stages. Major Alderson, one of the founders of 
the Park, took me out to see one of its springs. It 
burst from the hill side, a little brook at its birth, mak- 
ing one think of descriptions of the source of the Jor- 
dan. Another year the dam will be built—already 
contributed for, I believe—which will flood twenty or 
thirty acres with cold, clear, spring water. It is only 
three months since the first spade was struck into the 
ground for a cellar, and there are forty cottages on the 
ground, and nearly if not quite as many more are in 
contemplation. There are two hotels; the ‘ Alle- 
gheny,” where I stopped, kept by Mrs. Bullard of 
Wheeling, proved exceptionally home-like, neat, com. 
fortable, and well-kept. Prices range from $10 a week to 
#250 a day. Tents are not popular; the nights are too 


cold even in August! The Sunday-school Assembly, 


which for three years past has been held in the Cum- 
berland Valley, under the executive management of the 
Rev. Mr. Frysinger of Hairisburgh, moved this year 
up to this Park in the top of the Alleghanies, to the 
great comfort of all who attended it. And the at- 
tendance was very good for an opening session ; indeed, 
as many came asthe camp could accommodate. The last 


I knew, gentlemen who had gallantly surrendered their- 


rooms to ladies were in quest of lodging places, and 
hammocks under the trees were being discussed as a 
possible last resort for the weary. 

Every night at Mountain Lake Park, July 26-2s, I 
slept under two blankets and a coverlet. It had been 
very hot the day I journeyed through the valley; 
and I wondered whether the change was one in weather, 
or whether it was dueto change in altitude. When I de- 
scended to the valley again, on Friday afternoon, al- 
most the first item that struck my attention in the 
Baltimore paper, bought of a newsboy, was this: 


A Suort INTERVIEW with OLD Proz.—* Halloo!” sayel. **Hal- 
loo |!” sez he. 

** Are you old Prob?” Red L “1am,” sez he. 

** What are yez doin’?” sez Il. ** Making it hot,” sez he. 

“ Phot for?” sez I. For fan,” sez he. 

Do you cal! itfun?” sez I. Av course.” rez he, “ Phot do 


yez think the governmint pays mo for 7” 

* Faith, an’ I didn’t think the governmint pays yez for roastin’ an’ 
bastin the people. Can't yez be’s aisy, now, and sind us along some- 
thin’ els, jest for a change, yer know?” “I'll thry,” sez he, 

When?” sez I. To-morrow,” sez he. 

** Good night,” sez 1. ‘ Good night,”’ sez he. 

** By the way,”’ sez I, ** what have yez heen doin’ with the people 
to-day 7” “l'’ve been bakin Bostin,” sez he. 

“ How much?” sez[. Ninety-eight,” says he. 

“ Phot else?” sez I. ‘ I roasted Norfolk,” sez he, “‘wid 95, Phila- 
delphy wid 94, and New York whi 92. I came down a peg wid 
Albany—up tbe Hadson, ye know ; and another peg at Atlantic 
City, where I briled them at 90."’ 

* Did yezha\e no compassion on anybody ?”’ lL. “ Faith, yer, 
I did,” sez he, ‘‘I bro’t all the warmth East, and left St. Vincent 
(Minnesota) out in the cowld at 61.” 

What did yez do for Baltimore?” sez “Il opened on thim at 
88 (7 4. run him to 89 (3 Pp. M.), brought him downa peg to 87 
(7 rp. w_), and just now (11 P. m.) I’m lettin’ ‘em cool off a bit at 80.” 

* Will it be cooler to-morrow 7” sez L. 

“ Good night,” eez I. “ Good night,” sez he. 


This answered my question. So did the thermome- 
ter which I find among the nineties at my office this 
morning. 


.of his judgment has become proverbial. 


* The devil a bit,”’ sez he. . 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


By tue Rev. James STIRLING. 


a harp of life when fullest strung - 
Hath missing chords: 
Some voice is still, some line unsung, 
And tears take place of words. 


No household sleeps entire at night. 
Nor wakes at morn : 

Some watcher scans from starry height 
The hearth where he was born ; 


Some room hath held the angel Death ; 
Some day or year 

Is hallowed with departing breath ; 
Some bed has been a bier. 


The field of love, however fair, 
Conceals a grave ; 

And Mary’s heart is buried where 
The blooms of summer wave. 


The ship that rounds the shore of years 
Must ever cast 

Some wealth into the wave of tears 
That breaks against the past. 


But loss works heavenly interspace 
For higher gain ; 

The steps into the Holiest Place 
Slope up through mortal pain. 


No gain is ours till it hath passed 
From sense and eye ; 
God leads‘the soul by woe to cast 


Her anchor in thé esky. 
Ireland. 


TALKS WITH LONGFELLOW. 


By Hsatmar H. Boyesen. 


HERE are a few incidents in my intercourse with 

Mr. Longfellow which stand out so brightly in 
my memory that I can not make up my mind to have 
them perish unrécorded. It was the poet's interest in 
the literary movements in the Scandinavian countries 
which had led to a brief corresponderce between us, 
previous to my departure for Europe in 1873. There 
were some editions of Danish ballads which he was 
very anxious to procure, besides the complete works 
of the Danish poet Hertz, the author of ‘“‘ King Réné’s 
Daughter,” and I was of course only too happy to be 
able to serve him. I have kept no record of our talks 
previous to this date, nor were they perhaps worth 
recording. Only a few general impressions I may be 
pardoned for dwelling upon. 

No literary movement, even in the most out-of-the- 
way corners of the globe, escaped Mr. Longfellow’s no- 
tice, and his catholic spirit was always ready to recog- 
nize what was good, even in movements which were 
opposed to his own taste and temperamental bias. As 
for his appreciation of individual authors, it was 
almost too universal to be as valuable as his great 
name would otherwise have made it; and the leniency 
He had a 
constitutional aversion for inflicting pain, and where 
he knew that a word from him would cheer he silenced 
his conscience for the moment and gave it. As a 
fellow-poet, who loved him the more on account of this 
amiable weakness, once said of him: ‘ Longfellow is 
a most unscrupulous praiser. He is responsible for 
the existence of at least a dozen poets who ought to 
have been strangled at birth.” Hardly has a volume 
of verse Feen published in the United States during 
the last fifty years a copy of which was not sent to 
Mr. Longfellow, accompanied by a note from the au- 
thor, demanding in very respectful language ‘his hon- 
est opinion.” On his study table there were always a 
number of these fresh poetic volumes, #melling yet of 
the damp paper, and their fly-leaves usually bore some 
more or less extravagant inscription expressive of the 
author’s regard. Several times have I been admitted 
into Mr. Longfellow’s study while he was sitting at his 
writing-table replying to the epistle of some rural poet, 
and he showed on such occasions a considerable 
eagerness to be interrupted. 

“It is a very hard task,” he once said, with an ex- 
pression of humorous despair, as he pushed aside his 
writing materials, ‘‘to invent a courteous phrase for an 
unfavorable opinion ; but here is a poor misguided wo- 
man who sends me a package of MS. verses asking me to 
tell her honestly what I think of them, and then to 
help her find a publisher. I wish I could think more 
highly of the verses than I do, but there is absolutely 
nothing in them whi. h can be digrified by the name of 
poetry. I have said, however, that they are full of 
poetie intentions, and I think I can say that truthfully. 
But isn’t it pathetic to think,” he continued, with a 
pensive smile, as if he were trying to realize the picture 
in his mind, “of a poor half-educated woman out on 
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the We&tern prairies, who milks her cows and acrubs 
her own floors, sitting at night, after she has put the 
children to bed, and writing what she believes to be 
poetry? There is something in the picture which ap- 
peals very much to me, and it would be cruel under 
such circumstances to say anything harsh.” 

When this letter, recognizing her “ poetic inten- 
tions,” reached the woman on the prairie, she probably 
did not suspect the labor it had cost Mr. Longfellow 
in this case to unite honesty with kindness. I have 
no doubt she cherishes that letter fondly, and that she 
has shown it a hundred times to her children and to 
her congenial female friend. Her husband, I suspect, 
frowns upon her poetic efforts. 

My later visits to Mr. Longfellow I have taken 
no pains to chronicle, but a few interesting incidents 
still remain vivid in my memory. During the Cen- 
tennial year we were sitting together, one beautiful 
afternoon, on his piazza smoking and talking. While 
we were in the midstof our conversation I observed 
two men and two women coming toward us across the 
lawa. They were obviously New England country 
folks returning from the Centennial Exhibition. The 
meno had the slow deliberate rustic walk, and were 
dressed in ill-fitting black broadcloth, the very look of 
which made one perspire. The women, who were 
leading the way, had an appearance of pluck and 
enterprise, as if they were determined to conquer the 
modest diffidence of their companions. Mr. Long- 
fellow was sitting with his back to the street, and did 
not observe them until they were within a yard of the 
piazza. He looked a little surprised, but arose and 
saluted the intruders with his wonted courtesy. 

‘*Be you the poet Longfellow?” asked one of the 
women, in a voice that was incredibly unmelodious. 

‘* Yes, Iam Mr. Longfellow,” he answered. 

There was an awkward pause, during which the 
visitors stared at the poet with unabashed glances as 
if he bad been a Centennial relic on exhibition. 

‘*Now how old a man might you be?” queried the 
other female abruptly. 

‘*[ am sixty-nine years old, madam.” 

‘**Pears to me you look consid’ably older,” said one 
of the men, looking up sideways to Mr. Longfellow’s 
face with a critical air. 

‘*My looks may belie me, I am no older.” 

I could not but wonder at the extreme urbanity 
with which he answered these blunt questions, show- 
ing no annoyance in his face and no resentment. And 
when finally, at their request, he conducted the party 
through his house, he submitted with the same gentle 
courtesy to a cross-examination regarding his family 
and personal affairs which would have tried the 
patience of the archangel Gabriel. When at the end 
of half an hour he returned, apologizing for his absence, 
I made a remark which was, perhaps, a little dis- 
respectful to his late visitors. 

‘They meant no disrespect to me by their ques- 
tions,” he answered, with that beautiful gentleness 
which was so characteristic of his manner. “It is 
perfectly proper, where they come from, to interest 
one’s self in the personal affairs of everybody.” 

‘*But it must be a great inconvenience to you,” I 
observed, ‘‘ to be so frequently disturbed by such ex- 
cursionists.” 

‘*Well, during the present year I admit it has been 
a little trying. Nevertheless, I always dislike sending 
a Man or woman away who has come out here for the 
purpose of seeing me or my house. Of course, I have 
to do it occasionally, but it is always disagreeable to 
me needlessly to disappoint any one. These women 
whom you saw are a good staunch New England type, 
and [ like them in spite of their lack of tact and: their 
abrupt manners. They are good, hard-working women, 
who make good wives and good mothers. And yet, 
the other day, I was greatly amused at one of the 
same class who came here with a large basket— 
whether she had anything to sell I did not ascertain— 
apparently for the purpose of telling me that she had 
read ‘Evangeline’ from beginning to end, ‘and,’ she 
added, ‘there ben’t many folks can say that.’ I am 
convinced now that she had no intention whatever of 
being rude to me; she was merely awkward and ner- 
vous, and said what she did not mean to say. I asked 
her if she had found the reading of ‘ Evangeline’ such 
a dreadful task. The question seemed to surprise her ; 
she grew embarrassed, and showed plainly that she 
had no recollection of having said anything uncom- 
plimentary.” 

It was, as far as I can remember, on the same oc- 
casion that Mr. Longfellow told me of a young man 
from somewhere in New England who wrote to him, 
saying that he was in love with a young lady whose 
name was given, and a description of whose appear- 
ance was also subjoined. The writer had been de- 
voting himself for a long time to the task of winning 
this young lady’s affection, but she had so far given 
him no encouragement; and he had arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘ nothing but poetry would fetch her.” 
Now, would Mr. Longfellow, whom he understood to 


be a poet, write some suitable stuff for him that would 
appeal to the young lady’s heart, and would he first 
let him know how much he charged for a poem of 
this kind? Whether Mr. Longfellow burlesqued a 
little this incident in relating it | am unable tu say ; 
but from the gravity of his manner, and still more 
from his temperamental inaptness for burlesque exag- 
geration, I concluded that the incident had occurred 
exactly as he reported it. 

It was about a year anda half ago, I think, that [ 
was guilty of a long poem in hexameter. I was anxious 
to know from Mr. Longfellow with what success I had 
handled the verse, as his exquisitely trained ear would 
detect any metrical defect or dissonance that might 
escape mine. I accordingly sent him a copy of the 
‘*Century Magazine ” containing the poem, and he was 
kind enough, the next time I spent an evening with 
him, to enter into a somewhat minute criticism. This 
again led to a discussion of the legitimacy of the hex- 
ameter in English, and as I happen to remember some 
of the opinions he then uttered, I shall take the liberty 
to quote them: ‘‘The newspaper critics who insist 
that hexameter is not verse merely advertise their own 
ignorance or their imperfect perception of meter. No 
classically trained man who has been taught to scan 
Homer and Virgil in his youth will have the slightest 
difficulty in scanning the same meterin English. A 
number of Latin meters, such as the sapphic and the 
elegiac verse, have been perfectly domesticated in Ger- 
man, and there is no valid reason why they should not 
be in English. The objection so frequently urged, that 
the English is too abrupt and monosyllabic for the 
flowing Latin meters, is not, to my mind, an insuperable 
one. If we depended entirely upon the Saxon element 
of the language, our hexameters would probably not be 
euphonious; but the Latin element of the language 
supplies the stately polysyllabic flow which the hex- 
ameter requires, and the mixture of the two elements 
has often a very fine rhythmic effect.” 

While entirely agreeing in the above, I made some 
allusion to the difficulty of finding good dactyls in 
English that were not participles. If you distribute 
the dactyl on two, or even three words, the verse can 
hardly avoid becoming a little ‘‘choppy,” and this 
spoils at once the stately ease of the rhythm. Mr. 
Longfellow admitted this difficulty, but thought that 
the language had a larger supply of good dactyls than 
I was aware of. The question of the difference be- 
tween quantity and accent was also discussed, and | 
remember that he maintained that that difficulty had 
been greatly exaggerated. As a rhythmical principle, 
accent was quite as effective and as well applicable to 
Latin meters as quantity, and it was hardly to be dis- 
puted that the Roman poets had regard for both in the 
reading and composition of their verses. lam by no 
means sure that I quote these opinions verbatim et lit- 
eratim, but I am very sure that in substance they are 
correct. He finished by taking from his desk a manu- 
script containing a translation in hexameter of the first 
thirty or forty lines of the first book of the Iliad, which 
he read to me merely as an exemplification of the prin- 
ciples which we had been discussing. He agreed with 
Mr. Stedman in thinking that there was yet room for 
another English version of Homer; and although he 
greatly admired Bryant’s blank verse translation, he 
could not but regret that he had not tried the hexam- 
eter. 

In generalizing the impressions which I received 
from my many conversations with Longfellow I find 
that his tolerance and charity occupy the most con- 
spicuous place in my memory. I never heard him 
speak ill or even slightingly of anyone. Even though 
he might heartily disapprove of a movement or a ten- 
dency of the time, he could rarely be made to express 
a similar disapproval of the individuals who repre- 
sented it. I suppose he admitted that there were 
vicious persons in the world; but he always preferred 
to think that they were deluded. As far as I can 
judge, he would have cordially assented to the propo- 
sition that hate, as a rule, results from ignorance, 
and that ampler knowledge always disposes one toward 
charity. Among contemporary men of letters there is 
hardly one of any prominence concerning whom | have 
not, at one time or other, heard him express an opinion, 
and these opinions were so uniformly laudatory that | 
could not but wish that the gentlemen themselves had 
been hidden somewhere inthe room. The only exception 
that Ican recall was Robert Browning, whose man- 
nerism (after the publication of ‘‘ The Inn Album)” he 
declared to be irritating. Being a warm admirer of 
Browning I took up the cudgels 1n his favor, and quoted 
passages from ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra” and “ Fra Lippo 
Lippi,” which, to my mind, proved Browning to be a 
great poet. 

‘Yes, it is all very subtle and interesting; very in- 
genious ; and some of it is very fine too,” answered 
Mr. Longfellow. ‘‘But what very bad and slovenly 
verse! Itis a question in my mind whether that kind 
of thing is poetry.” . 

Another time (it was either in '74 or '75) he had been 


reading, as I entered, a telegraphic extract from Ten- 
nyson’s ‘* Queen Mary,” the title of which was given 
in the newspaper as ‘‘ Bloody Mary.” 

‘*[ was just wishing,” he said, as | shook his hand, 
‘that some one might come in to whom I might ex- 
press my- chagrin at the title of Tennyson’s new 
drama, ‘Bloody Mary.’ That is undignified and 
commonplace. He ought to have called it ‘* Mary 
Tudor.’ ‘ Mary Tudor’—that has a fine and stately 
sound.” 

Of Mr. Longfellow’s kindness of heart I have had 
many proofs which it would perhaps be indiscreet to 
enumerate. I may be pardoned, however, for se- 
lecting one instance which is, in some respects, typ- 
ical. About a year and a half ago, while Bjdrnsterne 
Bjérnson was sojourning in Cambridge, and I for a 
few days was the guest of the family with whom he 
was living, | made my usual call upon Mr. Longfellow, 
and received on the following day an irvitation to 
dine. During our customary smoke in the library 
after dinner, he made some discreet inquiries concern- 
ing my personal affairs, and after a meditative pause 
asked me why I did not apply for a lecturership at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston. He added that the pay was 
very good, and that my Icelandic studies would fur- 
nish me with a novel and interesting subject. I re- 
plied that nothing would be more agreeable to me 
than an invitation to lecture on the Icelandic Saga Lit- 
erature before the Lowell Institute, but that I wa’ not 
acquainted with the gentlemen who had the appoint- 
ment of the lecturers in their hands. Mr. Longfellow 
said nothing more, but about three weeks later I re- 
ceived a letter from the curator of the Institute; the 
appointment followed, and a few weeks ago, while con- 
versing with one of the trustees, I learned that their 
attention had been directed to me by a letter from Mr. 
Longfellow. By comparing notes with other men 
of letters, I have come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Longfellow was constantly in the habit of confer- 
riog this kind of favors upon younger men whom he 
believed worthy of encouragement. And all that he 
did was so noiselessly and unostentatiously done that 
the beneficiary hardly knew whither to turn with his 
gratitude. 

The gentleness and serenity of Mr. Longfellow’s 
nature made him necessarily averse to everything that 
was violent and passionate. The range of his emotions 
lay all along the middie octaves ; and their beauty lay 
neither in loftiness nor in depth, but in a singular 
sweetness and purity of tone. If a case of individual 
distress was brought to his notice, he helped readily 
and with both hands; but the great social problems of 
the age did not trouble him, and hardly interested him. 
The scientific questions which agitate the intellectual 
atmosphere of the century also left him cold; and if 
they were touched upon in his presence he soon 
showed by the vagueness of his answers that the topic 
was not congenial to him. His thoughts moved in a 
purely literary sphere, and I believe Ido him no in- 
justice if 1 say that life interested him primarily in its 
relation to literature. He was of opinion that Goethe 
made a mistake in devoting so much of his energy to 
scientific pursuits, and that his later works (particular- 
ly ‘‘ Elective Affinities ” and his second part of ‘* Faust”) 
were much injured by the influence of his scientific 
theories. These limitations, however, which were 
inherent in Longfel!ow’s charaeter, proved a source of 
strength rather than of weakness. The fact that he was 
neither an impassioned rhapsodist nor a profound phi- 
losopher should not be quoted in disparagement of the 
beautiful gifts which he did possess. For it is indeed 
a noble mission to exalt and dignify the common emo- 
tions of common humanity; and his greatest glory is 
in the title invented by his detractors: ‘‘The Poet of 
the Multitude.” 


THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
Br J. & T. 


OT long ago I attended the service at Trinity 
Church. The passage of Scripture read con- 
tained the account of the Burning Bush. I had just 
been reading the reports of the troubles in Egypt, and 
meditating whether they would not result in such an 
ascendency of British power in the East that Palestine 
would soon be reopened to the Jewish race. The pas- 
sage read in church recalled to my mind the use which 
Keble makes of the image of ‘‘the bush which burned 
with fire and was not consumed ;” in the poem for the 
fifth Sunday in Lent he compares the long-persecuted, 
yet still surviving, people of Israel to the bush of this 
vision, or rather to brands from it, unconsumed and 
unconsumable : 


ey “* Caught from that blaze by wrath divine, 
Lost branches of the once-loved vine, 
Now withered, spent and serv, 
See Israel's sons like glowing brands, 
‘Tossed wildly o’er a thousand lands, 
For twéce a thousand year.” 


** God will not quench nor slay them quite, 
But lifts them like a beacon-ligh', 
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The apostate church to scare, 
Or like pale ghosts that darkling roam, 
Hovering around their ancient home 
Bat find no refuge there !”’ 

Bverybody has noticed that when a subject bas been 
brought forcibly to the mind by any incident, a series 
of other occurrences generally follow ail striking the 
same note. The next book you pick up, the friend 
who comes to see you, the first store you enter, are 
sure to present something which carries you further on 
in the same train of thought. Having often before 
observed these curious, perhaps providential, coinci- 
dences, I was not surprised when on picking up the 
‘* Herald” to look at the notices of religious services 
for the afternoon, the first one my eye rested on was 
headed ‘“‘Hebrew-Christian Congregation.” With a 
like-minded friend I made my way at four o’clock to 
the place where these services are held, and felt so well 
repaid for my visit that I determined through the 
columns of this paper to let others know of this work 
aici ites progress, and induce them to visit the chapel 
and encourage its earnest minister. 

On the first day of this year the first service of this 
mission was held in Cooper Union. Several of the 
churches of the city have heretofore made efforts to 
approach the Jews individually and draw them into 
their various communions. The Episcopal Church 
has a mission for this purpose. ButIam told that 
this Hebrew-Christian chapel is the first attempt in 
this city to draw together into one separate and organ- 
ized body those who are Hebrew by race and Christian 
by belief. This plan seems to me a very wise one; 
and the failure to adopt it heretofore may be the cause 
of the ill-success which has accompanied the mission 
efforts made before this time. A single Hebrew re- 
ceived into one of our Christian churches must feel 
himself to some extent an alien, and be conscious of a 
great loneliness, intensified by the scorn and contempt 
of his people. If some of them who had also adopted 
new views stood beside as sharers in the obloquy 
which falls upon him, and supporters in his isolation, 
his trials would doubtless be greatly lessened. At 
any rate it is worth trying. The sermon was upon 
the text, ‘‘He is altogether lovely.” And was an 
earnest effort to convince the orthodox Jews who 
might be present that they would find their true King 
and the leader of their people in the greatest and 
noblest Jew of their race, he who belongs far more to 
them than to us, for ‘‘salvation is of the Jews.” The 
Rev. Jacob Freshman, who has begun this work here, 
is the son of an orthodox Jewish Rabbi of Hungarian 
birth, who was converted to Christianity in Canada, 
and served until his death as an earnest and useful 
minister of the Canadian Methodist Church. His son, 
who was at one time a bitter opponent of Christianity, 
has followed in his father’s footsteps. After working 
faithfully for some years in Canada he has come by 

invitation to this city, highly recommended by those 
whom he has left, and earnestly approved by leading 
ministers here. The names of Howard Crosby and 
Charles F. Deems head the list of ministers who in a 
circular letter declare their ‘‘confidence that he is 
called of God to enter upon this important field.” 

The congregation was organized with ten members, 
all converts from Judaism; a few names have been 
added during the past six months, and it is hoped that 

‘others who are considering the question will be led to 
cast in their lot with the little band. Much suffering 
awaits those who do so. I was much interested in the 
remarks made by several members of the congrega- 
tion at the close of the sermon. Two of the Hebrew 
Onbristians who spoke were evidently foreigners. The 
other seemed to be an American and quite young. He 
said that he had been converted to a firm belief in 
Christianity a few months ago at a meeting which he 
bad accidentally attended in a little Bowery mission. 
He remarked that a Hebrew had lately said to him, 
**T have never yet seen a Jew turn Christian unless he 
had been paid for doing so.” He said that this was 
certainly not his own case, since he had received noth- 
ing outwardly but trouble and loss from the change. 
A well-to-do father had cast him off with hatred and 
scorn, and he had had a hard struggle to support him- 
self and his young wife ; but still he had never for one 
moment regretted the change. We spoke with Mr. 
Freshman after the sermon, and asked him particularly 
about this young man. Mr. Freshman said that he 
knew the circumstances related to be strictly true, and 
that so far as human judgment could decide this young 
man’s case was indeed that of one who bad left all for 
Christ’s sake. 

The rent paid for this chapel! is five hundred dollars 
yearly, and it is used only twice a week ; at times when 
the church to which it is attached as a lecture-room 
has no occasion for it. As this church is one of the 
wealthiest in the city it would surely be possible by 
proper representations to have this rent remitted. Any 
true Christian church ought to be ouily too glad to con- 
tribute in this way to the success of sucb a work. Mr. 
Freshman receives no regular salary whatever; he and 
his good wife are truly living by faith day by day. She 


assists him to the extent of her power by visiting 
among the Jewish women, distributing tracts to them, 
and talking with them. The tracts for this purpose 
are for the most part printed by the British Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. Many of them are in 
Hebrew. 

Not the least interesting feature in my visit was the 
sight of a party of Russian Jews seated together in 
the body of the chapel. They could not understand 
one word of the service, but were here by the invita- 
tion of those who had been distributing Hebrew tracts 
among them at Castle Garden. Hearing that most of 
them could speak and understand German, I went up 
to them at the close of the service and had a very in- 
teresting conversation with them in regard to their 
past sufferings, present condition, and future pros- 
pects. Here, I reflected, is another link in to-day’s 
chain of coincidences: a reminder that there is now 
still another door open to those who believe that to us 
is committed the task of lifting the veil from Israel’s 
eyes, ‘‘that they without us should not be made per- 
fect.” 

Is it not practicable to organize a society for the 
Christianization of the Jews, composed of the ministers 
and members of all Christian churcies and any others 
who feel an interest in this work, having all the means 
and appliances of other benevolent societies, and 
working with earnestness and prudence for its great 
end? Perhaps now is the appointed time. Do you 
know that careful calculations show that itis now just 
one thousand generations, three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-three years, since the giving upon 
Mount Sinai of the law which rules alike the life of 
the devout Jew and Christian ? 

Let the one thousand and first generation of Israc}- 
ites born upon earth since that awful day have an ex- 
perience different from that of any generation before 
them, and let us win for ourselves the blessing prom- 
ised to the friends of Jacob by the voice which de- 
clared to him, ‘‘I will bless them that bless thee.” 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 
Il. 


N my last paper I said that England was divided 

socially into three great classes, each with its sub- 

divisions: Upper, Middle and Lower; and that this 
division was religious and political as well as social. 

Speaking generally, the Established or Episcopal 
Church is the church of the Upper classes, the Dis- 
senting Churches are the churches of the Middie 
classes, and the Lower classes are divided between the 
two. Whether the laborer goes to church or chapel 
depends altogether on the parson. He has no preju- 
dice, and he goes where he‘thinks he gets the most 
good; but his predilections are rather in favor of the 
church, if itis not t.o high. The good livings in the 
Church of England are given to the younger sons of 
the landed gentry; the first families all attend; the 
church is endowed, and in a village is generally the 
only large and handsome edifice ; the good society all 
go to it; to go to chapel is to seek social seclusion. 
In Scotland this distinction does not exist. The Pres- 
byterian Cuurch is the Established Church of Scot- 
land ; the landed gentry are Presbyterians; but there 
are two Presbyterian Churches that are not Established 
and the Episcopal Caurch is also in Scotiand 4 Dis- 
senting sect; and these facts give to Dissent in 
Scotland a social position which it does not enjoy in 
England. In England it is practically impossible for 
one to maintain eminent social standing unless he is 
an Episcopalian or a Unitarian. For some good reason 
doubtless, but what it is I do not know and could not 
find out, a Unitarian Dissenter is as socially respected 
as a Church of England communicant; and I was in- 
formed that the Unitarians as a body are opposed to 
disestablishment. Indeed there is a body in the Church 
of England who would be glad to make it broad 
enough to include the Unitarians, and there is a con- 
siderable though undefined party among the Unpita- 
rians who would be quite ready to meet the Church of 
England half way, perhaps a little more than half. 
But with the exception of the Unitarians, and outside 
of Scotland, Dissenters are almost universally re- 
garded as belonging to the second class. 

I cannot but think that this is partly their own fault, 
if it is any one’s fault, for they regard themselves as 
belonging to the second class. Perhaps it is all right. 
In the United States we look sideways at our neighbor ; 
in England every one looks cither up or down; and 
the Englishman is apparently as willing to look up as 
down. The average American would feel keenly the 
purely imaginary humiliation of going to a second- 
class church, as he does that of traveling in a second 
class carnage. I believe I care as little for conventional 
distinctions as most men, but I found that it always 
required a distinct resolution to ticket by a second- 
class car, and I must confess to a distinct feeling of 


small self-satisfaction at the poor privilege awarded 


me of sitting in a ‘‘stall” at Cathedral service. 
Whether being content with a second-class position be 
a vice ora virtue, the English Dissenters possess it. 
The Established Church recognizes no place of worship 
as a church that has not been consecrated by a bishop. 
The Dissenters accept this non-recognition with a very 
un-American spirit of meekness, and designate their 
largest churches in Liverpool, Birmingham, and even 
London, by the title of ‘“‘chapel.” The Established 
Church recognizes no man as a minister who has not 
been ordained by a Bishop; the Dissenting ministers, 
many of them, accept this disfrocking without resist- 
ance, and some of the most eminent Dissenting preach- 
ers in England strike the title of Rev. off their names 
and request their friends to address them as plain Mr. 
These are small matters; there are other forms of ac- 
quiescence in the social disability of Dissenters more 
important, nd I may hereafter indicate some of these 
more fully in giving some account of theological edu- 
cation in England. Here it must suffice to say that if 
in America we put too many guards about our pulpits, 
in England Dissenters seem to me to pul too few. Any 
man who can get a congregation can get a chapel; and 
any man who can talk glibly can get a congregation. 
The consequence is that while the Episcopal rector is 
almost universally a man of refinement and culture, by 
birth and breeding a gentleman, and by years of train- 
ing, in public school and university, a scholar, the days 
of *‘consecrated cobblers” in Dissenting chapels are 
not past. A grocer’s clerk who has proved his 
capacity to establish a prayer-meeting takes a year or 
two of semi-collegiate, semi-theological training, and 
then goes into the ministry, if he does not go in wth 
no training atall. In the village of B—— I passed a 
little Methodist chapel which my friend told me was 
ministered to by the shoemaker of the village ; oppo- 
site was the stately Episcopal church, a venerable 
pile, parts of whose walls dated from a period anterior 
to Henry VUL, if I recollect aright, whose rector was 
of anoble familv, whose poorly-paid curate was a 
University graduate, and whose congregation em- 
braced all the families of culture and refinement within 
a circle of three miles; and I could not but think that 
I should have to be a very resolute and determined 
Dissenter indeed to turn my back on the church, with 
its cultured congregation, its scholarly preacher, its 
ancient and sacred service, to attend the preaching of 
the ‘‘consecrated cobbler” in his little, hard-benched, 
white-washed chapel, with a congregation of farm 
laborers about me, not half of whom probably could 
rea their Bibles or write their names. The move- 
ment for dis-establishment is really more than half a 
social movement; it is a protest against social dis- 
tinctions in the Church of Christ; an endeavor to give 
Dissenters, so far as law can do it, a social standing 
equa! to that of the Establishment. If I were in Eng- 
land I think I should work at the other end of the line, 
to raise by education the social character of the Dis- 
senting pulpits and, in time, of the Dissenting congre- 
gations. But very likely if I were in England I should 
do nothing of the sort. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the Episcopal Church has produced no more em- 
inent scholars, and no more cultured gentlemen, than 
some of the honored leaders in Dissenting pulpits. 
Politics even more than religion is affected by class 
distinctions in England. Speaking generally, the 
Dissenters, who are also the Middle class, are Lib- 
erals; the Church of England men, who are also the 
landed gentry and the Upper class, constitute, with 
their retainers, the Conservatives. I add with their 
retainers, for without this following the Conservative 
party would hardly be strong enough to afford a re- 
spectable opposition to the forward march of democ- 
racy. But the farmers are all dependent on the landed 
gentry of whom they hire their farms; and they are 
constitutionally opposed to the radicalism of the 
townsmen, with whom they have litle in common. 
Thus the one million governing class are re-inforced 
by the two million agriculturists. To them must be 
added the clergy, whose influence is none the less real 
that they rarely takean active or personal part in poli- 
tics, and the money power, which is always conserva- 
tive. On the other side are the shopmen and the 
manufacturers of the great cities, who are, almost to a 
man, Liberals. The Conservatives are Conservatives 
because they really believe that the true way to govern 
a country is to select by a process of natural selection 
an upper class to whom should le intrusted the des- 
tinies of the country; and the Liberals are Liberals 
because they at heart believe that the way to govern a 
country is to get at the judgment and will of the people 
and the whole people. It was a puzzle to me till 
after I had spent a few weeks in England why Mr. 
Gladstone should be an object of such intense personal 
hatred. The truth is that the English aristocracy are 
fighting for their existence ; and it is not strange that 
they are personally indignant at the leader of the com- 
monalty. Their feeling is akin to that of the Southern 
planter toward Charles Sumner. The same element 


of personal feeling added bitterness to the fight against 
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Mr. Bradlaugh. There was something suspicious 
about the sudden religious zeal of men for the Chris- 
tian religion, some of whom were never known to 
look at a Bible except when they took an oath of 
office, or to take the name of God upon their lips ex- 
eept under compulsion, or in jest or anger. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was the member from Northampton; North- 
ampton is acity of shoemakers; and Mr. Bradlaugh 
was elected by the shoemakers over the wealth and 
culture of the city. If Mr. Bradlaugh had only been 
an atheist of ancient family his atheism would have 
been pardonable; but to be an atheist and a shoe- 
maker was intolerable. 

The bitterness of feeling against Mr. Gladstone is 
intensified by the fact that he succeeded. Under his 
guidance England has been steadily enlarging the pre- 
rogatives of the Democracy, and diminishing those of 
the Aristocracy. The suffrage has been extended; 
Parliamentary representation has been lowered (in 
county society estimation); the Church of England in 
Ireland has been dis-established ; abuses in the Church 
and army have been one after another modified, so 
that now the pensions and places are made serviceable 
to the people, not to the governing few ; ancient monop- 
olies have been threatened, and some of them de- 
stroyed ; the schools and universities, which were for 
the education only of the nobility, have been thrown 
open to tradesme. and mechanics;*a popular and 
almost free school system has been organized and 
put in successful operation; and, worst of all, the 
offices of power and honor have passed into the hands 
of the great Middle class. Mr. Gladstone's father was 
a merchant in Liverpool; Lord Selborn, the High 
Chancellor, was himself a commoner ; so was Hugh C. 
Childers, Secretary of War, and W. E. Forster, late 
Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Dodson, Privy Counsel- 
ler, and Joseph Chamberlain cf the Board of Trade, 
and Sir Charles Dilke of the Foreign Department, and 
Mr. Mundella of the Board of Education, and Henry 
Fawcett, Pestmaster-General, and Sir Henry James, 
Attorney-General, and Sir F. Herschell, Solicitor- 
General, and, if I mistake not, Mr. Trevelyan, the new 
Secretary for Ireland, and last, but not least, John 
Bright, the old man eloquent, Dissenters of Dissenters, 
Commoner of the Commoners, and Radical of the 
Radicals. No wonder that the Conservatives think 
that the English world is getting ont of joint, when 
they see the Second Class taking the first places in th 
First Class carriages, and every day’s legislation point- 
ing more and more clearly to the time when the dis- 
tinction between First Class and Second Class will be 
abolished from law and eventually from Chure , and 
even from society. 

I meant to have added some of the indications that 
the social lines are breaking down, and classes are 
mingling socially ; I meant also to have spoken of the 
admirable way in which many, perhaps, I should say, 
most of the aristocracy perform the duties of an 
aristocracy, in their efforts for the improvement of the 
condition, morally, socially and intellectually, of the 
poor ; but this letter has already outrun its appropriate 
limite, and this I must leave to be indicated incident- 
ally hereafter. 


THE HOUSE OF MERCY. 
By tHe Rev. Wasnincron GLAappEN. 


oe OME hither, I pray ; I wish to speak with you.” 

The voice comes from a poor creature, drawn 
together by rheumatism, lying in a shapeless heap 
upon a mat in the corner of one of the porches that 
surround the pool of Bethesda—a pool that lies near 
the northeast corner of the temple inclosure in Jeru- 
salem, and not far from the sheep gate. It is a great 
reservoir, cut in the solid limestone, fifty-five yards in 
length, and sixteen in breadth, crossed by a wall of 
solid masonry five feet thick that divides it into equal 
parts. Around this reservoir stand five porches, 
erected by charity, to serve for shelter. One of them 
opens On the further end of the pool, two on either side 
of it; the end nearest the temple is left free for ap- 
proach. In these sheds a great multitude of cripples 
and invalids are now lying; the blind, the lame, para- 
bytics, sufferers from rheumatism, men with shrunken 
and shriveled muscles—all the sad and repulsive sights 
that one beholds in an Oriental lazaretto are here visi- 
ble. Some lie on the hard stone floors, others on mats 
in greater comfort; most of them are in the care of 
friends, who anxiously minister to them or wearily 
wait beside them. 

The voice that first arrested our attention comes 
from one of the most helpless and forlorn of these poor 
creatures. He seems to be alone; no one stands by to 
serve him ; his call is addressed to a little boy, the at- 
tendant of one of his fellow sufferers, who is passing 
his couch. 

** What is it that you wish?” answers the lad. 

“Is there not some sign of redness in the water, out 
there ?” inquires the cripple. ‘' My sight is none too 


quick, and J cannot lift myself to get a good look, but 


I thought I saw a faint color just there a little beyond 
the middle of the pool. Your young eyes are sharper 
than mine. Look and tell me.” 

‘*T can see nothing,” answers the boy, returning 
from the edge of the reservoir. 

moans the sufferer, ‘‘how long must I 
wait! I have lain here now fourteen days, and no 
help yet.” 

“But if you have been here so long as that the 
waters have been moved since you came,” replies the 
lad. 

‘* Yes, twice; once on the day before the last Sab- 
bath, just after a shower, and again on the third day 
after the Sabbath, early in the morning. There had 
been rain during the night, and when I awaked in the 
morning I saw the fountain bubbling up in that place 
and spreading the redness all over the pool. I called 
to one and another, and begged them to help me down 
the steps into the water, but all were busy caring for 
their own, and there was none to help me. It was 
noon before any one could come to my aid, and then 
the color had faded from the water, and they said its vir- 
tue was gone.” 

‘*Have you no one to stay with you and serve you ?” 

‘‘No one. I have no near kinsman. In the south 
country, beyond Bethlehem, lives my father’s sister’s 
son, in whose house I have been abiding. Would 
that I had never departed from its shelter. Two weeks 
ago acaravan coming up from Egypt stopped at our 
well to water the camels, and one of the drivers, a 
man of kind heart, told me of this pool, to which, he 
said, many came for healing; and he offered to bring 
me in one of the covered cradles slung upon the sides 
of his beast, and to leave me here by the side of the 
pool. In great hope I set forth; in much pain I rode 
over the mountains, jolted and tossed about by the 
accursed camel, till all my joints were sore as car- 
bunkles; and here I was left, with nothing but this 
mat, given me by my nephew, whereon [ lie and wait 
for healing that I fear will never come.” 

‘* Who gives you food ?” asks the boy. 

‘‘The merciful people round about me divide their 
portions with me. Some days I fare ill, others days I 
get plenty.” 

‘*Have you ever scen the angel that stirs the pool ?” 
the lad inquires with the curiosity of his years. 

‘“‘No; I wish that I might see him. I would surely 
cry to him to come and help me into the water. Per- 
chance I might obtain from an angel what I cannot get 
from «a man.” 

‘‘But there are demons also, as some say,” replies 
the boy; ‘‘demons that cause the waters cf springs to 
hurt and kill men, as well as angels that give them 
healing virtue. I wonder if the demons ever vex this 
fountain?” 

‘*Nay,” answers the cripple; ‘‘I have not heard of 

any.” ‘ 
‘* My father told me,” continues the lad, *‘ of a cer- 
tain spring wherein a good angel dwelt; and one day 
he appeared to a Rabbi who sat beside the spring, and 
told him that a demon had hidden in it, and bade him 
bring the men of the village with hammers and bars of 
iron to beat the water, and so they came and smote it 
with their weapons until it grew red as blood, and then 
they knew that the demon was slain.” 

‘*IT never heard that story,” says the sufferer, who 
seems to be forgetting his pain in his talk with this 
imaginative boy; ‘‘ but my father used to tell of a spring 
in the valley near Jerusalem that sometimes flowed and 
sometimes was dry; and the Rabbis said that a great 
dragon lived in the earth by its source that drank all 
its waters while he was awake, so that they could only 
flow while he was sleeping. It is the same fountain 
that Nehemiah calls the dragon-well.” 

**Couldn’t they dig him up?” 

‘‘I du not know. Perhaps they were afraid to try.” 

‘* Well,” says the boy after a little pause, “‘ I do not 
believe that there are any dragons or demons in this 
pool. If there had been they would not have called it 
the House of Mercy. lBut is there not a little redness 
in the water yonder ?” 

** Do you think so ?” cries the invalid, turning on his 
side with a groan and peering into the water. ‘Help 
me, then, my good lad; you are stout and nimble, per- 
chance you can get me down the steps.” 

The boy glances toward the other end of the porch, 
and perceiving that his mother is near the blind sister 
for whose sake they have come to the pool, he bends 
to the hapless man and tries to assist him in creeping 
toward the steps that descend to the pool. The other 
sufferers do not appear to have noticed any indications 
of a change in the water; possibly it is all the boy’s 
imagination. At any rate he tugs away at his burden, 
and by his aid the cripple, with many groans, has 
reached the edge of the basin, when suddenly a great 
Rabbi appears upon the scene, walking with downcast 
face, but evidently with a supreme sense of his own 
importance—‘‘the pride that apes humility.” His 
long robe sweeps the pavement of the porch, and its 
broad, blue fringe, with its enormous tassels, points 


out his superior sanctity. As he passes through the 
miserable company the sufferers greet him reverently 
on every side, often rising from their couches with 
painful effort to bestow on him their salutations. His 
self-love is fed by this homage, and expresses itself in 
a visible increase of his ill-concealed pomposity. As 
he looks about him for signs of adulation, his eye rests 
on the lad endeavoring to help the cripple into the 
pool, and he pauses, with a look of displeasure almost 
amounting to consternation. 

‘*Boy,” he cries, ‘‘what doest thou? Man, what 
seekest thou? Have ye both forgotten that this day is 
the Sabbath ?” 

The crinple drops on his elbow with despair in his 
face ; the boy stands stupefied and silent in the pres- 
ence of this august and irate personage. 

‘* Know ye not,” continues the Rabbi, ‘‘ that our law 
forbids all work on the Sabbath day ?” 

‘*Call you this work,” protests the sufferer faintly, 
‘‘when a man seeks healing for his body on the Sab- 
bath ?” 

‘*Dolt!” cried the Rabbi angrily, ‘“‘ bast thou never 
been instructed? Dost thou not know that no healing 
is ever permitted on the Sabbath, except when life is 
in canger ?” 

‘“* Nay,” answered the cripple; ‘‘ my home is in the 
south country ; my people are shepherds; among them 
are not many Rabbis, and we have not learned all the 
law as it is taught in these days. The Prophets and 
the Psalms we know, but not much of the doctrine of 
the Rabbis. 

A look of supreme contempt covers the face of the 
proud ecclesiastic. Am-ha-aritz!” he mutters, ‘‘ one 
of the people that know not the law! Arethey not ae 
cursed?” And he turns away from the poor man, 
scorning to bestow »n him again so much asa glance of 
upbraiding. 

By this time the discoloration of the water which the 
boy’s quick eye first perceived has so increased that 
it is visible to all; but though many anxious eyes are 
cast toward the pool, and many sufferers turn wearily 
on their couches, weeping because they cannot avail 
themselves of this opportunity of testing its virtues, 
no one ventures into it: the Rabbi’s rebuke has been 
heard by many and reported to the rest; and it has 
checked all those who were not restrained by their own 
consciences from the transgression of the Sabbath laws. 

‘Do not grieve,” says the lad, cheerfully, as he helps 
the cripple back to his pallet; ‘“‘peradventure the 
angels will come to-morrow, and then I will help you.” 

‘* But why did God send the angels to-day,” groans 
the invalid, ‘‘if itis not lawful for us to receive the 
healing that they bring?” 

‘** Alas, I know not,” answers the lad; ‘‘this is one 
of the things that the doctors do not explain. Butl 
must run to my mother, now, for she may need me. 
I will come to you again, by and by.” 

‘*Tell me your name before you go.” 

‘“My name is Reuben, and my home is in Caper- 
naum ; my mother and I have come hither bringing 
my sister, whois blind, to this House of Mercy for 
healing.” 

“‘And my name,” returns the cripple, ‘‘is Simeon ; 
both of us, I trust, are true sons of Israel. Do not 
forget your promise, I beseech you, but return to me 
when your mother has no need of you, for the sight of 
your young face and the sound of your cheerful voice 
help me to forget my pain.” 

Meantime the lofty Rabbi has walked through the 
porches and returned to the esplanade near tht street, 
where quite a company who have been watching and 
following him gather round him and begin to ask him 
questions. A high stool is brought, and set in a shady 
place just outside one of the porches, and the Rabbi 
prepares with great satisfaction to unfold his know!l- 
edge of the Sabbath law to those who stand about him. 

‘*Rabban,” says one (for this was one of the chief 
of the scribes), ‘‘ you told the ignorant cripple, truly, 
that one must not seek to be healed on the Sabbath 
day, except when life is in danger. May we not then 
take any medicine on the Sabbath ?” 

‘‘That is a question,” returns the doctor, ‘‘ which 
requires a careful answer. On some points all the 
fathers are agreed. They all ssy that an emetic must 
not be taken on the Sabbath, for that causes too much 
exertion. For the toothache, vinegar may be taken 
into the mouth, butit must then be swallowed; to 
spit it out requires an effort by which the law of the 
Sabbath is broken. Likewise a sore throat may not be 
gargled with oil; the oil if taken into the mouth must 
be swallowed. Torub the teeth with sweet spice on 
the Sabbath day is unlawful; but it may be permitted if 
the purpose is to sweeten the breath. Poultices, plas- 
ters, fomentations, and the like, may not be used on the 
Sabbath, because their operation is of the nature of 
work, which is forbiddea.” 

‘‘ Are there no medicines,” inquires one of the by- 
standers, ‘‘ that may be taken on Sabbaths as on other 
days?” 

‘It is written,” answers the doctos, “in the books 
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of some of the fathers, that the physician is permitted, 
even on the Sabbath, to go out with the egg of a 
grasshopper, or the tooth cf a fox, or the nail of one 
who has been hanged. Where the case is so desper- 
ate that it requires thesc reme: ies the law of the Sab- 
bath is suspended. There are also those who say that 
a broken bone may be set, or a dislocated joint re- 
placed, but this is the teaching of that lax school of 
Hillel, whose doctrines make void cur law. My master 
Schammai allows no such looseness ;” and the Rabbi 
draws his Tallith closely about him, and smoothes out 
the tassels of his Tephellem with great self-com- 
placency. 

‘‘In our city, not long ago,” speaks up one of the 
listeners, ‘‘a building fell upon a man and buried him 
in its ruins. There was much dispute among the 
people as to whether he might be dug out. Some of 
the more strict among ts declared that it was not 
lawful; what sayest thou? ” 

‘*Tf the man be alive,” answers the doctor, ‘‘ some of 
the doctors say that he may be taken ont; but if he 
be dead he must be left where he is until the Sab 
bath is over”’ ' 

‘* How shall we know whether he is alive or dead?” 
pursués the inquirer. 

“If he gives no sign of life it may be presumed 
that he is dead.” 

‘‘But this man gave no sign of life. Nevertheless 
some among us contended that it was lawful to rescue 
him, peradventure he might be alive, ‘for,’ they said, 
‘the commands were giver to Israel only that they 


might live by them.’ And when they reach « the 


mat, behold life was iu him, and now he Las recovered 
from his hurt.” 

‘* Doubtless,” cried the Rabbi, ‘‘those who rescued 
the man triumph now because he lives; but such 
rashness as this in ‘transgressing the law of the Sab- 
bath is not to be commended. The Sabbath is more 
precious than the life of any man.” 

«Ts it lawful,” inquires another bystander, ‘‘ to carry 
consolation to the sick or to the mourners on the Sab- 
bath?” 

‘‘No,” cried the Rabhi, his face flushing. ‘‘The 
school of Hillel, dangerous heretics that they are, 
tolerate this, but such looseness is by no means to 
be allowed. What will become of our law if such 
dangerous innovations are introduced ?” 

‘‘Master,” says another of the auditors, ‘‘ what 
sayest thou concerning the Jength of the Sabbath 
day’s journey? How far may one travel from his own 
house on the Sabbath ?” 

‘* Not beyond two thousand cubits.” 

‘* And why is this?” 

‘* Because the towns of the Levites were two thou- 
sand cubits in length and in breadth, and no one was 
permitted on the Sabbath to go beyond the limits of 
the town. The doctors have therefore determined this 
to be the length of a lawful journey.” 

‘‘But do not many of the Rabbis themselves travel 
much further than this on the Sabbath day?” 

has been decided,” said the doctor, ‘‘ that one’s 
habitation is where one’s food is. If, therefore, on 
the day before the Sabbath, one will carry a bit of 
bread and leave it at any place two thousand cubits 
from his house, and another bit two thousand cubits 
beyond this one, and so on, he may journey to the 
places where these bits of food are, since these are his 
habitations; and he may journey also to any place 
within two thousand cubits of any of these habitations.” 

‘*Ts it lawful on the Sabbath day to eat bread in the 
house of a neighbor?” 

‘‘Nay ; but if a rope is stretched from your house to 
that of your neighbor the two houses are connected 
as one house, and then you may dine with him.” 

‘*But suppose that many of us desire to have a feast 
together on the Sabbath in some public place ?” 

‘¢ Then é¢ach household must carry a bit of food to 
that place on the day before the Sabbath—thus it be- 
comes the habitation of each one.” 

‘* What burdens may one carry on the Sabbath?” 

‘*No stick of any kind must be carried. A tailor 
must be careful not to carry a needle, ard ascribe a 
pen. A handkerchief is a burden if it be carried in the 
poeket, notif it be tied around the waist. A ribbon is 
a burden ifit be pinned to the mantle, not if it be 


‘sewed on. A loaf of bread may not be carried by a 


single person on the street; it is lawful, however, for 
two to bear it between them.” | 

**Is any writing lawful on the Sabbath ?” is a query 
uttered by another voice. 

‘* Nay ; itis not allowed to write so much as two 
letters on parchment, or on a writing tablet, orona 
wall, or in any other place where the writing will 
remain, but it is permitted to write on the dust of the 
street oron the sand of the shore, or on any dark 
fluid—wherever the writing will soon be blotted out. 
The law about wniting is one of the strictest of al! our 
laws. It is related of the Rabbi Kolonimos that, hav- 
ing been accused of murdering a boy, he wrote ona 


revealing the true murderer, and then caused the 
corpse to rise and disclose the truth. Thus his life 
was saved, for the people would else have torn him in 
pieces. But inasmuch as this had been done on the 
Sabbath day he spent the rest of his iife in penance, 
and on his death-bed ordered that for a hundred years 
every one who passed should fling a stone at his tomb, 
because every one who profaned the Sabbath should 
be stoned.* So grievous is the offense of. writing on 
the Sabbath.” 

Many murmurs of admiration from the bystanders 
follow this remarkable narration ; and the Rabbi goes 
on to discourse volubly and with great emphasis of 
the laws which regulate the tying of knots, and the 
curdling of milk, on the Sabbath, and of the very diffi- 
cult question—discussed in long treatises of the doc- 
tors, and forming one of the main points of difference 
between the school of Schammai and the school of 
Hillel—whether it was lawful to eat an egg laid by a 
hen on a feast day. 

Meantime a man has drawn near.and is resting 
against one of the pillars that support the porch, lis- 
tening to the discourse of this teacher. He stands a 
little apart from the group of disciples, yet near enough 
to hear distinctly ; his eye is fixed upon the speaker, 


save as now and then it wanders with a glance of in- | 


describable compassion over the multitude of sufferers 
beneath the pavilion. It is a sad face, but the sadness 
is of akind that no one would venture to pity; for 
there is so much of strength and assurance and inward 
peace mingled with the pain that one would quickly 
choose this man’s sadness rather than any other man’s 
joy. Now and then, as the Rabbi explains the petty 
requirements of the traditional legislation, and tl 
paltry subterfuges by which the real force of God's 
law is often evaded, his eyes flash with indignation, 
but as he turns to the patient and docile countenances 
of the men who stand listening, his look changes to one 
of sympathetic yearning. Before the Rabbi has finished 
his disquisition he has turned and walked slowly away, 
through the ranks of invalids that fill the porches, 
casting his eye about witi: glances that seem to take 
in the misery of all, and that deepen on his counte- 
nance the lines of pain. 

Soon he stands in the presence of Simeon the crip- 
ple, and his eye rests upon the shapeless creature 
whose countenance is the very type of human wretch- 
edness and despair. Of all tke sufferers in this sad 
company this is the one whose case seems the most 
hopeless, whose spirit seems most completely broken. 
Jesus bends over him, and the man does not lift his 
head ; his eyes turn wearily for a moment to the pity- 
ing face above him, and then are closed again. 

‘*Wouldst thou be made whole?” the Master asks 
him. 

‘*Sir,” he answers, dreamily, ‘‘I have no friends; 
when the right time comes I cannot reach the pool my- 
self, and there is none to help me in.” 

The voice that he now hears is the voice of one who 
speaks with authority. To the very center of his 
being it penetrates; he could nc more resist its sum- 
mons than he could resist a thunderbolt, yet it is low 
and gentle in its tones ; no one hears it but himself. 
These are the words that it utters : 

‘Arise, take up thy bed and walk !” 

Startled by tre command, he lifts his head and in a 
moment is sitting upright. The crippled arms have 
regained their strength; the stiffened joints move 
freely: slowly, doubtfully, he rises to his feet, and 
stands erect. So suddenly has this mercy come to 
him that he is bewildered; words are far from his 
tongue ; his thoughts are incoherent. More than once 
he has dreamed of standing and walking, and has 
waked to find himself lying helpless on his couch; he 
cannot assure himself that this is not a dream. 

Meantime the Master has disappeared, while those 
near him who have seen the poor man lying there for 
many days, and now behold him standing firmly on 
his feet, gather round him, and begin to express their 
wonder. 

Simeon scarcely answers their inquiries. The words 


that proclaimed to him deliverance are still sounding |. 


in his ears, and there is one part of the command 
that he has not yet obeyed. ‘“‘Arise, take up thy 
bed and walk.” He stoops and rolls the mat together 
—lis sole possession—and lifts it to his shoulder. 

By this time the great Rabbi’s discourse is finished, 
and part of those who have been -listening to him are 
making their way through the porch. The little group 
gathered about Simeon attracts their notice, and they 
behold the man raising his bed to his shoulder. 

Angrily they rush upon him. ‘It is the Sabbath 
day,wicked man!” cries one. ‘‘It is not lawful for thee 
to carry thy bed.” ‘‘ Knowest thou not that death by 
stoning is the penalty of him who violates the Sab- 
bath ?” shouts another. The poor man drops his pal- 
let and stands confounded in the midst of this furious 
company. He knows that if stones were within reach 
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they would soon be flying at his head. Is he to rise 
from this life-long infirmity only to be stoned to death 
as a transgressor? 

“He that made me whole,” he gasps, ‘‘the same 
said unto me, ‘Take up thy bed and walk.” 

Instantly the wrath of these fierce defenders of the 
law is transferred from Simeon to the man whose un- 
jawful orders he is obeying. The fact that a man, for 
thirty-eight years a cripple, has been made whole 
possesses no interest for them; the fact that a deed of 
the divinest mercy has been done for this poor man is 
of no consequence; the man who did it has shown his 
disregard of their traditions. Did any one ask, ‘‘ Who 
is the man that healed thee?” Nobody thought of 
that. This is their hot demand: 

‘Who is the man that said unto thee, ‘Take up thy 
bed and walk’?” 

‘‘T know not who he was,” answers Simeon, trem- 
bling; ‘‘I never saw him before.” 

‘* Where is he?” they cry. 

‘*T see him not; he is not here; I know not where 
he is gone.” 

The angry Jews at once begin to consult about this 
malefactor. ‘‘Who can this be?” they eagerly ask 
one another. ‘‘ And how shall we find him out and 
punish him?” 

In the midst of their consultations Simeon slips 
away. Down the street that leads to the nearest 
temple gate he goes, with springing step and rejoicing 
heart, thankful for his escape not only from the bonds 
of his long infirmity but also from the hands of savage 
Sabbath-keepers. Entering the gate of the temple 
he hastens at once to the court of the Israelites, and 
bows at the rail to offer his thanksgivings before the 
great altar. As he rises, Jesus stands besides him. 

‘“* Behold, thou art made whole,” he says. ‘Sin no 


more, lest a worst thing befall thee.” And suddenly’ 


he turns away, leaving no room for thanks or ques- 
tions. But the words awaken in the mind of Simeon 
many pungent recollections. He knows that the 
disease that has cursed his life was the fruit of his 
early excesses; he knows that he has been suffering 
the due penalty of his sin; and the one to whom he 
owes this wonderful deliverance, and who must, there- 
fore, be master of the very laws of life, has told him 
that a worse thing may befall him if he returns to his 
evil ways. A worse thing than the helplessness and 
torture of these thirty-eight years! It is a solemn 
warning. 

Simeon stands looking after his Benefactor, as he 
walks across the temp.e court, then turns toward the 
gate through whico he entered, on his way back to the 
House of Mercy. It is now almost sunset, and it will 
be lawful for him, when the Sabbath has ended, to 
bear away his couch. Ashe nears the gate he meets 
the company of Jews that he left behind in the porch, 
still excitedly talking. Whatisit? Isit a desire to 
gain favor with the Jews whose wrath he fears, ora 
morbid itching to tell something that he knows, or 
nothing worse than mere stupidity that leads him 
to run up to these men, and cry out to them, ‘‘ The 
man that cured me is that man yonder, pacing back 
and forth under the colonnade, on the other side of the 
Court of the Gentiles ” ? 

Instantly the:r faces are turned that way, and they 
cross the court upon a run with clenched fists and 
angry mutterings. In a moment they are standing 
about him. 

He has stopped in his walk, his arms are folded 
across his breast, and he is looking calmly around 
upon the glowering faces. Something in his manner 


holds them at bay; they do not venture to fling in his © 


face the accusation with which they have pursued 
him. At length he quietly asks them, ‘‘ What seek 
ye ?” 

‘Hast thou not ordered a poor wretch in the porch 
at the House of Mercy to take up his bed on the Sab- 
bath day ?” 

**Yes, I did.” 

“‘And what righthave you to set at naught our holy 
law and to teach men to transgress ?” 

“*T have disobeyed no command of God. I have 
only set aside the vain traditions wherewith your 
Rabbis make void God’s law.” 

“And are you wiser than all the Rabbis?” de- 
mands one angry inquisitor, with bushy beard and 
hooked nose, who shakes his clenched fist in the face 
of Jesus. 

“TI heard one of your Rabbis alittle while ago,” 
answered Jesus calmly, ‘ teachiag you the law of the 
Sabbath, near the House of Mercy; I saw you then 
listening to his words; if there were any light in you, 
you could discern the foolishness of such teaching ; you 
would know that the day which God made to be a de- 
light and honorable has been turned by these miserable 
guides of yours into a snare to your souls. From all 
servile labor the Sabbath oughi to be free; but you 
forbid the ministry of kindness and the offices of pity. 
You profane it by your hypocrisies. God rested on 
the Babbath day, you say, Nay, you know not what 
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that saying means. My Father worketh even until 
now. His hand, that scatters the dews and fans the 
earth with cooling breezes, that guides the sun in 
its pathway and the stars in their places, and 
that makes the grass to grow for the cattle and the 
herb for the service of man, is busy on the Sab- 
bath day as on all other days. There is no day on 
which my Father ceases from his loving care of men; 
from the time when the morning stars first sang to- 
gether until this hour he has been working continu- 
ally to provide for the wants of all his creatures. So 
I work. What I see my Father doing, that I do. 
And your commandments that make it sinful to do 
good on the Sabbath day are the words of men that 
know not God. If they knew him they would never 
bind such burdens on the consciences of his cbildren. 
They are blind leaders of the blind.” 

The mob stands cowed in the presence of Jesus. 
The clear verity of his words confounds them. They 
cannot answer him; they draw back further and fur- 
ther as he continues to speak, leaving a wide circle 
free all around him; one after another turns and slinks 
away. They are silenced, and putin the wrong, but 
their wrath against him stili smolders, and heads are 
shaken angrily, and ominous threats are muttered 
through clenched teeth as they take their departure, 
leaving Jesus alone in the court of the temple. It is 
. the turning of the tide with him, as he knows full well. 
Hitherto he has enjoyed a measure of favor with the 
populace, and there has been no open persecution by 
the ecclesiastics; from this time forward he knows that 
his footsteps will be dogged by emissaries of the 
scribes ; that spics and informers will twist his words 
into impiety and blasphemy, that over the way in 
which he is walking the shadows will grow thicker, day 
by day, until the final doom. With this dread certainty 
before him he turns his face .way from Jerusalem 
toward the familiar hills of Galilee. 


The Home. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S DREAM. 
By Mary A. Barr. 


a BROWN and golden Butterfly, 
When you lay in your shell 
Under the granite boulders, 
Down by the fairy well, 
Did you dream of drifting snow, 
Of the wind and water's whir), 
And cuddle close in your bed ? 
Please tell a good little girl." 


‘* I] dreamt of the clover leaf; 

I dreamt of the new-made hay ; 
I dreamt of the sweet pink roses, 

And the honeysuckle spray. 
I dreamt o7 a bed of lilies, 

All scented through and throngh, 
Of a feast of honey juices, 

And a drink of morning dew. 


.** And I dreamt of a little girl, 

(Ob that was a dreadful dream !) 
She chased me over the meadow 

And into the running stream. 
She held me witbin her hand ; 

I could neither move nor fly ; 
Cold grew the summer air, 

And black was the summer eky. 


** But I thought her face grew sad 
When she saw my fear and pain, 
And she said—'‘ Fly, Butterfly, 
Fly over the fields again 
Then the good little girl laughed low, 
And I heard her softly say : 
“ Your dream ’s come true! Fly, Butterfly!” 
And the Butterfly flew away. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 
By Hors Lepyarp. 


OW very tiredthey were! That feeling seemed 
to crowd out others—deeper and sadder ones. 
Lydia had almost forgotten, as she helped her mother 
plan how to arrange the furniture in the new and 
smaller house, how changed all things were with them. 
To a girl of fourteen moving is always delightful, even 
though it be, as in Lydia’s case, from a large house to | 
asmall one. The girl quite surprised herself as well 
as her mother by her quickness in adapting things. It 
was Lydia who made a cosy little room for the boys 
out of a “ forlorn-looking hole,” as they reported it, in 
the carriage-house or barn. It was she who, remem- 
bering her mother’s little dressing-room, surprised her 


by arranging almost its counterpart, only on 4 very 


limited scale, by removing a few shelves and an extra 
door in the passage-way between two rooms. 
Lydia was thinking with no little satisfaction and 


pleasure of all this, and thinking besides of a plan she‘ 


had which, in this twilight resting-time, she thought 
she would talk over with mamma. So she came back 
to the tiredness, and said with a gentle caress : 

** Are you very tired, mamma dear?” 

‘* Not too tired to talk to the little daughter who has 
saved me so much fatigue. Is it some new, wonderful 
plan, Lydia?’ said Mrs. Paul, smiling at the uncon- 
scious energy that seemed to start into life in the girl’s 
face. 

“Yes. Ob, mamma! it’s my room this time. I sup- 
pose I’m to have the one connecting with yours? It 
isn’t the room exactly—I know which it is to be—but 
I want to fix it up with grandma’s old bedstead and 
her worked valance and curtains. I can make a lovely 
room of it; and there is the high chest of drawers, and 
my old book-case out of the schoelroom, and—” 

‘* But, Lydia, which room is to be the guest-cham- 
ber?” 

‘*Oh, mamma! there is no spare room. You couldn't 
put a guest up in that room by the side of Bridget’s!” 

‘* No, I couldn’t—unless there really were no bet- 
ter room. Our guest should have our best, I think, 
when we remember Who it is we take in.” 

‘““Why, [never thought! Is that why we had three 
spare rooms, and so many people always in them?” 
Lydia spoke in a disappointed tone. She did not want 
to sleep next to Bridget. 

‘* Well, mamma,” she said, after a moment's thought, 
‘we can’t have even one spare room now: can we ?” 
This a little anxiously. 

‘‘Child, whenever I am planning a new home I 
always seem t&hear that message the dear Lord sent 
before him when he was on earth: ‘ Where is the 
guest-chamber? And remembering that he has said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these ye did it not unto me,’ I feel that at any dis- 
comfort we should have that room ready, lest he 
should need it.” 

‘‘I was going to make it so pretty,” said Lydia, 
regretfully. 

“Why give it up? Are you not able to make two 
pretty rooms of your odds andends? The one next 
Bridget’s might be your retiring room when the Master 
needsthe other. It seems to me it would help my hot- 
tempered, impulsive little daughter, to live in the guest- 
cham er that is always kept ready for the Master.” 

There was silence foratime. It was nard for Lydia 
to answer. She was trying to please the dear Lord, 
and since papa had been so suddenly called away she 
had wished again and again that he had known that 
his little girl, was trusting in the Saviour he loved, and 
over and over again she had resolved to ‘‘ speak to 
mamma,” but any girl of fourveen can understand 
how shy she felt, how hard it was to respond to her 
mother’s words, and what a relief it was to have little 
Carrie and the boys run into the room. 

But Lydia, though she said nothing, thought ayain 
and again of what she should do astoa room. She 
began by fixing both rooms, as her mother had pro- 
posed. But somehow all the beautiful things found 
their way into what she called from the first ‘‘the 
guest-chamber.” 

She carried her large engraving, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” up- 
stairs to the little room, but then the thought came, 
‘Tf it is his ro »mthis should be there.” And so it was 
with her prettiest vases, her choicest brackets; the 
little room on the third floor was a pretty little place, 
but the large room on the second floor was a quaint, 
bright resting place, with beautiful reminders of the 
hidden inner life. 

No more was said as to whose room this was, and 
the first night that Lydia spent in the new home she 
went to this room asto herown. She flung herself 
into an easy chair, and even as she began to excuse 
herself from any Bible reading, because she was so 
tired, ber hand fell on the large copy of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament—her father’s last gift. 
She opened it and her eye rested on these words, “‘A 
certain woman named Lydia. And when she 
was baptized. . she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into 
my house and abide there.” 

Lydia felt as if this were a message, a reminder; she 
knelt and in simple words told the Lord she would 
use this room as his; if he needed it for any one she 
would gladly take the other room; and then the little 
girl, with an earnest desire to be faithful, asked help 
to keep the room ready—tidy and nice. It seemed no 
effort after that prayer to fold her clothes carefully, to 
put her soiled collar in the bag and lay out a fresh one 
for the morning. Mrs. Paul, coming in for a mother’s 
last look an hour after, noted the open Testament and 
carefully folded clothes, and felt that the guest-cham- 
ber was already influencing her dear little daughter. 

‘‘Ob, mamma!” exclaimed Lydia about a week after 


they had been settled ia their new home, ‘‘ Uncle Rob 


says one of the telegraph operators—a young lady—in 
his office is breaking down. He wants to know if you 
could find her a cheap boarding-place out here.” 

Mrs. Pau! waited for a moment and then said, ‘‘ Per- 
haps Mrs. Kant might take her. I'l] "—— 

But, mamma, couldna’t you—don’t you remem?er, 
mamma, the guest-chamber? Wouldn't she be”—— 

Lydia could not get on, but mamma understood, and 
kissed the eager face, saying: 

“Yes, I think she would, dear, and if you give the 
room I will gladly give the board.” 

“Oh, how nice! May I write to Uncle Rob to send 
herat once? Everything is ready. Mamma, it is ‘an 
upper room furnished,’” sh® added shyly. 

** *Meet for the Master’s use.’ Indeed, I am thankful. 
Run, my own Lydia, and ask this girl to come into 
your house.” 

“Oh, mamma! You've noticed it, too! I do want 
to be ‘found faithful.’” 

‘And I think you are; but it is a daily fight, re- 
member.” 

A few days later a very plain almost shaobily- 
dressed girl rang the bell at Mrs. Paul’s. Lydia, who 
had been expecting her guest, opened the door herself, 
and, truth to tell, experienced a great shock. She 
had expected some one so different! Somehow she 
made up her mind that her guest would have “liquid 
blue eyes "—Lydia’s were gray—and wavy brown hair. 
Her dress, though it might be plain, would have an 
air of ‘‘ elegant simplicity,” and, in short, all was to 
be so lovely—and here stood this plain, shabby girl or 
woman ! 

‘Is this Mrs. Paul’s?” she asked shyly, and Lydia 
instead of beaming and dimpling as she would have 
done to “liquid,” ete., answered shortly, “* Yes; 
you’re expected,” showed her up stairs to the cool, 
airy room, and then went up to her own little room, 
next to Bridget’s, inclined to cry or be cross. 

At tea the new comer was most awkward; she 
spilled her tea, crumbled her bread, and answered so 
awkwardly to Mrs. Paul’s kind words that that lady 
considered it the truest politeness to let her alone. 
They all assembled in the parlor, where the boys 
played games, Lydia sang, and only little Carrie made 
friends with the guest; she took the little girl in a 
corner where they chatted together, Mrs. Paul not 
liking to send the child to bed and so bring back Miss 
Liscomb’s nervous shyness, until Carrie fairly dropped 
asleep in her new friend’s arms. 

Lydia was disgusted; she resolved that she would 
not again ask any stranger into the house and be de- 
prived of her lovely room for such a common person— 
Uncle Rob said a lady! 

‘** And so she is, but nervous, shy, poor, and ill,” said 
her mother; but Lydia was incredulous, and left her 
guest carefully to herself. 

Miss Liscomb had been with them a week; Mrs. 
Paul was beginning to find out how much real worth 
and cultivation lay beneath such an unattractive ex- 
terior, when one day Lydia fell ill. The doctor was 
sent for, and pronounced it a low fever that might turn 
to typhus—all depended on the nursing. 

‘“*Mrs. Paul, if you will help me, we can bring her 
down to that lovely room I have been using, and if 
Miss Lydia is willing—I am thought to be a good 
nurse.” 

And a good nurse Lydia found her. She could sing— 
old ballads, and the hymns Lydia liked so much; she 
alone seemed to guess just how much light was pleas- 
ant in the room, just what the sick girl would fancy, 
and the plain, despised guest nursed Lydia so faith- 
fully that she was soon pronounced convalescent, and 
could sit up and be talked to and amused. 

One day, when Mrs. Paul was out and Miss Liscomb 
could not think what fresh subject to start, Lydia sud- 
denly broke out: ‘I was awfully hateful when you 
first came.” 

‘*“You—oh no! Why, I knew it was you who asked 
me, and I saw little things about the room that made 
me sure this was your room, given up forme. Then 
other things about the room made me sure you loved 
the same dear Lord—only you were shy, as I was.” 

Lydia was crying quietly now. 

‘*Oh, dear Lydia, I wish I could tell you how I loved 
you for bringing me here! I was so sick—so tired—I 
had almost made up my mind God did not care for 
me when [ received vuour kind invitation. Then these 
books and pictures, everything about the room, seemed 
to say, ‘These people love the Lord; they are taking 
you for his sake.’ He will repay, for you see I can 
never, never thank you enough.” 

“You have! you have! Miss Liscomb, you ought 
to know. It was for the Lori; but then when you 
came I was mean and hateful; | thought you so”—— 

Lydia stopped in confusion; what Aad she nearly 
said ! 

** You expected some one like him, dear,” said Miss 
Liscomb, pointing to the Ecce Homo. ‘‘I understand ; 
but you did it for him, and it was very lovely; we all 
learn more and more as we grow older. I think, dear 
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Lydia, you will be glad to give up your guest-chamber 
to even a very plain disciple at any time ;” and Lydia’s 
loving, tearful kiss was a seal that she would. 


A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 
By 8. M. W. 


SHALL never forget that day—no, not if I live to 

be a hundred years old—when I lay on the bed 
and cried for something to eat. You might imagine 
that I was in a starving condition, but if you had seen 
the tray which the nurse had just placed beside me 
you would have been undeceived, and would probably 
bave thought, as Charlie did, that I had taken leave of 
my senses. He looked first at me, and then at the 
tempting piece of broiled chicken, the delicate rolled 
bread and the strawberries, and said in a tone of sheer 
amazement: ‘‘My dear child, what in the world do 
you want better than that?” 

“‘T just hate it!” I said. ‘‘I would rather havea plain 
potato, if it was only boiled in somebody else’s kettle, 
over somebody else’s fire.” And spite of the nurse’s 
scolding and Charlie’s pleading the tray went down 
again with its contents untouched. Yet I really was 
bungry, with a convalescent’s appetite, but I had come 
to the point when it seemed as if I could not eat 
another mouthful that was cooked in my own kitchen. 

We were strangers in a great city; and on the first 
day that we had gone into our house I was taken sick, 
and for six weeks was too ill to care for any thing, but 
pow with returning health came the usual irritability, 
and, though conscious how utterly silly I was, I didn’t 
seem able to be anything else. If Charlie had given 
me a good scolding it might have been better for me ; 
but to all his coaxing I turned a deaf ear, and the poor 
fellow was at his wits’ end, when there suddenly 
appeared in the door of the room a ministering angel 
in the form of a little woman dressed in black. 

‘‘The nurse told me to come up,” she said apologet- 
ically. ‘‘Iama neighbor, and I brought this,” she 
went on, uncovering a plate she held, ‘‘because I 
knew you were strangers, and perhaps had no one to 
remember you ; and I have been sick myself.” 

The plate was a lovely bit of old china, and on it 
was a tiny mold of jelly, half a dozen white grapes, 
two wafers, and a slice of white sponge cake. I sat 
up with a strength that a moment before would have 
seemed ineredible, and never did I think it possible to 
eat anything with such real enjoyment as those things 
gave me. When people arg sick, trifles assume impor- 
tance; a bowl of broth poorly cooked is enough to 
make one miserable, while a little bunch of flowers 
sent by a friend will brighten a whole day; they are 
always acceptable, except those that have a strong fra- 
grance, which are often disagreeable in the sick-room. 

A friend who had been confined to the house for 
five years told me that of all the flowers that were sent 
her the ones she remembered with the most affection 
were some garden blossoms of the commoner kinds. 
Hot-house bouquets had grown to be an old story, 
and those seemed to bring the very essence of the fresh 
out-door air to her weary senses. 

I have never forgotten that sickness in a strange 
city ; and now if I have a sick friend or neighbor I try 
to send some remembrance, even if it is nothing but 
bread and butter, provided it be of the best quclity. 
It can be made to look tempting by spreading the 
butter on the loaf, cutting the slices very thin, and, 
after taking off the crusts, rolling themup. With 
practice and a sharp knife one can soon learn to do it 
deftly, and though it is nothing but bread and butter, 
after all, yet to an invalid the appearance is very 
attractive. 

Wine jelly is a safe thing to send, as it is allowed in 
almost all sicknesses, and it can be varied in several 
ways; tiny squares of sponge cake through it, or 
white grapes hardened in it, make an agreeable 
change. Bavarian cream is very nourishing and 
acceptable to most people’s palates; if that is too rich, 
there are plainer creams and blanc manges. Even 
simple corn starch may be made a much nicer dish 
than usual by flavoring with chocolate or coffee. An 
apple charlotte made by Miss Parloa’s receipt is deli- 
cious, and sponge cake is generally acceptable if the 
invalid has a sweet toota, and I never saw a man that 
was not fond of it. The feeling that though shut in 
one is not forgotten isso cheering that jellies gain 
from it a sweetness of flavor and flowers a more last- 


ing fragrance. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[Tne editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 8*1/)- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Iam afraid I am too late to help “‘M. K. 8.,” but am 
prompted to copy the following from a scientific paper, as it 
may be of use to some one. I have not tried it. A. 8. T. 

To take out milk and coffee stains : From woolen and mixed fabrics 
they are taken out by moistening them with a mixture of one part 
glycerine, nine parte water and one-balf part aqua ammonia This 
mixture is applied to the goods by means of a brnsh, and allowed to 
yemain for twelve hours, (occasionally renewing the moistening.) 


After this time, the stained pieces are pressed between cloth, and 
then rubbed with a clean rag. Drying, and if possible a little steam- 
ing, is generally sufficient to thoroughly remove the stains. Stains 
on e™k garments which are dyed with delicate colors, or finely 
finished, are more difficult to remove. In this case five parts glycerine 
are mixed with five parts water, and one-quarter part aqua ammonia 
added. Before using this mixture it should be tried on some part of 
the garment where it cannot be noticed, in order to see if the 
mixture will change color. If such is the case no ammonia should 
be added. If, on the contrary, no change takes place, or if, afte, 
drying, the original color is restored, the above mixture is applied 
witn a eoft brush, allowing it to remain on the stains six or eight 
hours, and is then rubbed with a clean cloth. The remaining dry 
substance is then carefally taken off by means of a knife. The 
injured places are now brushed over with clean water, pressed 
between cloths and dried. If the stain is not removed, a rubbing 
with dry bread will easily take it off. To restore the finish, a thin 
solution of gum arabic, (or in many cases beer is preferred) is 
brushed on, then dried and carefully ironed. By careful manipula- 
tion these stains will be successfully removed.” 


The inquiry from P. G. K. brought anewers from P. M. H.., 
F. L. P., I. M.N., I. P., Blandina, C. Estabrook, Loretta F., 
and Anglo-Independent, to each of whom we return thanks. 

Our friends say the lines, 

* Our life contains a thousand springs 
And dies if one be gone,” 

are found in thethird verse ofabymn of Dr. Watta’s, beginning 
‘* Let others boast how strong they be,” which will be found 
in 2d book of ‘* Watts’s Pealme and Hymns,” bymn 19; also 
in “Plymouth Collection,” bymn 825, and in many other 
collections. Anglo-Independent says the hymn was in a col- 
lection of Dr. Watts used by the English Independents thirty 
or forty years ago. The book containing it was bound with 
two others, ‘‘ The Psalms of David,” and *‘ Hymne and Spir- 
itual Songe” Nos. 1. 2,3. This made the book very incon- 
venient, and in 1852 the ministers of Leeds decided to use 
their monthly Ministers’ Meeting in compiling a new hymn- 
book for the use of the churches. These meetings becaine 
weekly as the men eugaged became more interested in thc 
work. Dr. Watts’s hymns were the foundation of thie work, 
and others from various sources were added. The book is 
still in use in many Congregational churches. The men en- 
gaged in this compilation were the Rev. G. W. Conder, Dr. 
Reynolds, W. Guest and others. 


Speak of others kind and true 
Even though they don't of you, 
Speak with caution and reserve 
Even though they don't deserve 
Kindly words. It is not these 
But yourself you have to please, 
Consciousness of duty done— 
Best reward beneath the sun. 


W. J. F. P. 

Received for the ‘‘ seamstress” and ‘‘ clear-starcher "’: 
* An admirer of womanly courage in fighting poverty” 1 ¢0 
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RAFT AND DORY. 
By Avice M. Eppy. 


T’S no use,” said Bert with decision; ‘‘ this dory 
won’t hold more than seven, no matter how 


close we crowd.” The children looked at each other. 


dubiously. There were eight of them. 
And the bay was all alive with flashing waves, anil 


the wind blew straight in, fresh and strong, across the | 


dancing sapphires, and the sunlight lay full on the 
tempting gray rock at Point Lyle, a mile away. And 
the dory would only hold seven! 

‘“‘Somebody must stay behind,” continued Bert, 
beginning to take off his shoes and stockings, prepara- 


with us everywhere. You can't go; that is all there is 
about it. We'll bring you back lots of shells and 
things, so be good and don’t bother us.” 

Then Madge sat down on the sand and began to cry. 
There was no gainsaying her elder brother’s decision, 
but the disappointment was too great to be borne with 
calmness. She buried her face in her white apron and 
would not look up as the boat moved off. ‘Seems to 
me a girl nine years old is too big to cry over a boat 
ride,” said Bert severely as he jumped in last. And 
then the ‘‘Ann Mary ” danced away toward the Point, 
and the company within began to talk very fast about 
all manner of subjects, and to look about them in 
every direction but the one they had just left. Only 
Ned sat very still with his eyes fixed on that solitary 
little figure on the yellow sand, with the long brown 
hair falling about its shoulders and its head buried in 
its lap. Ned thought that if he had a little sister like 
that he would not treat ber as Walter and Katie did 
theirs. He was quite angry with Katie for coming, 
and reflected that all the grown people in the house 
were gone for a drive, and that there were only one or 
two nurses and babies left to be company for little 
Madge. Of course it was no business of his. He 
wasn’t responsible for other people’s sisters, and yet it 
would be lonely for the poor little thing. For his 
part he didn’t see why some one hadn't stayed behind 
with her. Girls were an awfully selfish set. Why, it 
would spoil his pleasure forthe whole afternoon to 
think of how she had cried when Walter said she 
couldn't go. 

He turned the subject over and over in his mind 
while Katie began her fairy story, and at last as they 
neared along spur of rock that stretched out from 
shore, almost half way to the Point, he suddenly spoke 
out. 

**See here, Bert, I've gottogoback. There’s some- 
thing I want to see t on shore. Let me off here, will 
you, and I will walk back along the beach.” 

There was a general outcry of surprise. Ned was 
& favorite with everyone, and no party was complete 
without him. 

“Why, what on earth—” cried Bert, resting on bis oar 
in amazement. ‘' What’s got into you, Ned Hart?” 

“No matter,” said Ned shortly. ‘I’m not going, 
that’s all.” 

“Why, I think it is too bad,” said Daisy. ‘‘What are 
you going to do, I'd like to know?” 

‘It doesn’t concern you,” answered Ned, still more 
impatiently. ‘‘I’'ve gut something to see to, I say. 
Here, Dick, back water, can’t you, and bring the dory 
round, so I can get out. Katie, youcome and take my 
oar. No, I sha’n’t go, so you needn't tease. Just let 
me off and let me alone.” 

Ned was decidedly cross as he stepped on the first 
rocks. He knew perfectly well that he was not the 
one to give up his fun for the sake of a silly little ery- 
baby of nine years old, but where was the use of going 
on if all the pleasure was spoiled already ? He went 
springing on from rock to rock with an impatient sense 
| of injury. He had no idea of letting Madge know that 

he had come back on her account, but he would let ber 
; Stay with him till the rest came back at any rate. 
| It wasn’t long before he met her wandering forlornly 
| along the beach, with red rims about her eyes and a 
| general appearance of depression, which restored Ned’s 
good humor immediately. 
‘Hullo, Madgie !" he said, enjoying her surprise at 
Sight of him. 
** Why, where did you come from ?” she cried, stop- 


; ! ping short and regarding him with astonishment. 


“They let me off up above there,” replied Ned, 
looking down at her with his hands in his pockets. 


tory to pushing off the “*Ann Mary.” Ned, Dick ana | ‘‘I thought I'd rather take the raft and go up the creek 


Walter immediately followed his example. Of course 


a way, toa place I know that’s full of red lilies and 


they must go to manage the boat. Katie had taken her | raspberries and things.” 


place within it already, and she sat still, rocking gently 
to and fro as if she were quite alone on the beach. 
Daisy said it was too bad that the dory was so small, 
and Anna remarked to Bert, ‘“‘I suppose I'd better 
take the stern seat and steer; hadn’t 1?” And every- 
body looked at Madge. 

** But I don’t think it’s fair,” said that small person- 
age, in answer to this silent suggestion. ‘I always 
have to stay home if anybody does, and I wantto go 
over to the Point awfully. It isn’t fair. Some one else 
ougbt to stay this time.” 

** Well, J can’t, anyhow. I shall have to steer,” said 
Anna, promptly taking her place in the stern. 

**Don’t be selfish, Madgie. I'll give you one of my 
fishing lines if you won’t fuss,” said Dick. 

‘* Daisy or Katie might stay,” said Madge, wistfully. 
**] haven’t been over to the Point but twice all sum- 
mer, and you’re always going.” 

‘“*Now see here, Madgie,” said Walter, coming for- 
ward with his trousers rolled up above his knees, ‘‘ you 
can’t do anything in the boat, you know, and every- 
body else can. Even Daisy can bail out the water, 
and Katie is going to tell us a fairy story on the ‘way 


over. Besides, we can’t always be taking you round 


“Oh,” said Madge, relapsing into melancholy. The 


| raft was the property of the boys, and none of the girls 
| had ever accompanied them on tliose delightful jour. 


neys up the creek. 

“You can go with me, if you want to,” said Ned con- 
descendingly. ‘‘I don’t mind taking you, as long as 
the others aren’t here, if you'll sit still and do just 
what I’ll tell you.” 

“Oh, I will! I will!” cried Madge, clapping her 
hands with delight. ‘‘Oh, Ned, you're the best boy! 
Do let’s us hurry. I want to sve the red lilies so 
much!” 

It was only a short walk tothe mouth of the salt 
creek that moved down to the sea through the fields of 
the farm where the children were spending their holi- 
days. They reached the place in high spirits, Madge 
dancing witn joy, and Ned already making up his 
mind that his small sacrifice was ‘ going to pay.” 

‘Now you sit still as a stone,” said the boy, lifting 
his companion into the middle of the raft. ‘I'll pole 
and you can be passenger—or no,” he continued with 
a burst of benevolence, ‘‘I declare, I’ve a vreat mind 
to let you pole too. Here, catch hold of tiiis one and 


stand just here by me, and now push. If youdo pitch 


i 
{ 
j 
| 
| 
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in I can pull you right out, so you needn't be afraid. 
Now, off we go.” 

I Madge has never known amore delightful 
hour than that in’which she and Ned went up the creek 
together for the first time, winding among the hay- 
fields and orchards, now catching at the low hanging 
branch of a thimbleberry bush and staining their fin- 
gers with the sweet berrics warmed through with the 
July sun; now watching the shine of the sea through 
the bushes, and again coming out into an open space 
where they could see the whole sweep of the beach 
with Point Lyle standing bold and rugged beyond the 
level sands. 

As for “ pitching in,” that foreseen contingency did 
actually occur, and Madge received an involuntary 
ducking, from which she was promptly rescued by her 
boy protector and placed dripping on the raft again, 
with the injunétion!» © squeeze it out and never mind, 
for salt-water give colck” 

And at last they reached the field where the red lilies 
grew, thousands of them, all swaying and bowing to 
each other like so many queens in gorgeous scarlet 
robes. There was a little thicket of bushes all about 
the field, like a wall for this royal presence room, 
and overhead the sky was clear deep blue, and red 
butterflies were dancing high in the air, as if some of 
the lilies had taken wing and flown away to see what 
lay outside of their quiet green court. 

Madge plunged into the lilies with a shriek cf 
delight, while Ned devoted himself to thimbleberries, 
and reflected that little girls were pretty good company 
and that he was glad he bad gone back to see to Wal- 
ter’s little sister. 

So the long bright afternoon wore away while the 
two told stories, played ‘‘ tag,” and gathered flowers, 
until at last the sun began to sink and they went dowa 
the creek again. Madge, with her arms fu'l of the 
flaming lilies, and Ned singing to a queer wild tane as 
he poled the raft: 

“I thonght I heard an old man sa,, 
Aye, oh! you rolling river, 
To-morrow is our sailing day, 
Aye, oh ! we're bound away, 
Upon the wild Missouri.” 

‘*I'm glad I came back,” be said confidentially, as 
they walked upto the house. ‘You're a jolly little 
thing, and I like you, and I’)| row you overto the 
Point myself to-morrow, if you want to go. I think it 
was real mean to make you stay home.” 

** Ned,” said Madge, standing still in the path, “‘ did 
you come back on purpose? Ob, you're the very 
kindest boy I ever saw, and I (io thank you so much!” 

Andi then Walter and Kate came down from the 
house with somewhat cop$ciebce-stricken faces, and 
burdened Madge with gifts of shells and stones from 
the Point, and were particular!y affectionate to her all 
the evening. 

Madge used to wonder why tliat one golden afternoon 
always stood out most clearly and brightly among her 
coufused pleasant memories of that summer by the 
sea-shore. It was some time bc fore she was old enough 
to understand how winding water, and level fields, 
and searlet lilies were glorified for her by the gentle 
deed of the boy who was true knight enough to turn 
back from an afternoon’s fun to find a rare pleasure in 
giving delight to a lonely child. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Niceces: 
N Y mocking-bird cage is n0 longer empty. Rem- 
mie has not come back, but Belle 8. has very 
kindly brought me one to fill his place. Beside its 
cage hangs a red-bird, which Belle also brought me. 
It was very good of her to take so much trouble, and 
I wish I might have seen her when she left them at 
the office, to thank her for them. Now I don’t even 
know where she is,so Icannct send a letter to her. 
She was very particular to write and give me all the 
necessary instructions about the care of the birds, but 
she did not think to instruct ie where to thank her. 
Both the birds sing a little, and promise to be hand- 
some. 

What do you think I did yesterday? Not in a hun- 
dred guesses would you guess it. Did you ever hear 
about riding into the barn on the last load of hay, and 
then having a supper of baked beans, doughnuts, gin- 
gerbread, Indian bread, turnovers and such things? 
Well, that is what I did yesterday. It made Trixie 
laugh to think of my sitting on the top of a load of 
hay. It was good fun, I assure you. The farmer let 
quite a company of my young folks join in the sport, 
and they seemed to like frolicking in the hay just as 
much as boys and girls did when I was young. Tobe 
sure we had no such big poke bonnets and Dolly Var- 
den gowns in my day as I saw yesterday ; at least such 
things weren’t worn in the hay-field, and no hay-mak- 
ers in those old days wore such astonishing white suits 
as the young men wore yesterday; and barns weren't 
then so elegant, so fitted up with modern improy - 


ments, a8 the bara into which we brought our bay aud 


had our supper. It wasa real barn, though, that could 
hold three hundred tons of hay, and so clean and or- 
derly that I'd rather live in it than in half the houses I 
see. If I told you all about that, and the flocks of 
chickens, and turkeys, and geese—handsome wild 
geese, too, made tame, and a vindictive old Egyptian 
goose who was always trying to stir up a war on his 
own account with somebody—and the beautiful baby, 
with his great, wondering eyes, who came riding on 
his own bay-cart, and flourishing his pretty little 
wooden rake as if he had always been a hay-maker— 
if I should tell you of all this, our supper, our moon- 
light drive home—why, even then I should have left 
out some of the best of our time, and should have 
filled the paper. I wish you could all have been 
there. 

Miss Hyde wants Bessie Norton to send her present 
address to her at 878 Asylum Street, Hartford, so that 
she may learn what became of the “dolls, ete.” Let- 
ters sent to the old address have been returned by the 


post-office. 

A kind friend has written you a letter about coral; 
read it carefully and be ready with more questions and 
answers. 

Provipenceg, R. L., July 2%, 1882. 
Dear Girla and Boys: 

That letter from Honolulu describing the surroundings of the 
cora! house attracted my attention, as well as Aunt Patience’s query 
as to whether the ** coral we see #0 commonly in large pleces—gener- 
ally white—and the beautiful pieces wrought into pins” are made by 
“ different kinds of ineects.” 

Now, as there is perhaps no anima! whose nature and habits are 
more generally misunderstood, even by intelligent people, I thonght 
perhaps Aunt Patience would kindly permit me to talk a little with 
her nieces and nephews about the little creature which produces 
coral. In the aret place, itis no more an insect than you are, although 
you wil! find it called so in standard geographies. We must remem 
ber that an insect has six legs, four wings (nusnally), with a pair of 
antenna, and a body always divided into rings by grooves or depres- 
sions. This last characteristic gives the name to the clase, the word 
insect being from two Latin words meaning in and to cut. Now for 
the coral animal. Those of you who have been to the real ocean 
have probably seen sea-anemones. Perhaps you did not notice the 
lump of brown jelly clinging to the rock very much at first, and were 
almost startied when suddenly the shapeles# mass was crowncd with 
an exquisite cluster of white or rose-colored plumes. If you touched 
them they disappeared at once, being drawn in through the mouth 
on the top of the sea-anemone. If this creature had been transpar- 
ent you would have seen that this jelly-like masse wae heliow like a 
bag, and in the upper part hung a smaller bag, which was the stom- 
ach, with aa opening in the lowerend. Yon wonld have seen parti- 
tions extending from the euter wall of the body toward the stoma h, 
like the spokes of awhee!. These partitions would, of co.rse, divide 
the space around the stomach into chambers, and from each of these 
chambers comes one of these feathery plumes or tentacles, which 
was pushed out through the stomach and mouth and appeared out- 
side. Such is the etrncture of a sea-anemone, or polyp; and a cora!l- 
polyp is just like a seca-anemone, with one exception. The anem, 
one always remains soft throughout, while the coral-polyp as it de- 
velops bardens, a lime-etone base and partitions being formed. The 
upper margin, tentacles and stomach remain soft. The polyp sends 
out buds, producing alit'le colony, and these in turn give rise to 
others, the whole being connected and immovably fastened by the 
base to some eurface, as arock. As the older portions of the col- 
ony die, the soft parte of their bodies decay, leaving behind the 
hard, limy parts. You can readily see that in the course of hundreds 
of years this process would result in the formation of a limestone 
wal or reef. 

Like some people, the coral-polyp bas received a great dea) of 
credit for doing what it could not help. The reef-builder has always 
been held up as a model of persevering toil; but you see it would be 
as sensible to praise the industry of the mastodon in dying and 
adding his bones to the material of the earth's crust. 

But al! corals are not reef-builders, and there are many kinds of 
corals. As Aunt Patience supposes, the coarser specimens of white 
coral and the finer sorte used in jewelry are produced by different 
kinds of polyps, but all white coral is not made by the same species 
of polyp, by any means. 

The coral house in which Agnes C. lives must, I think, be built of 
**coral-rock ;” large pieces broken from reefs. It is ased for build- 
ing purpoees in Florida, Fort Jeffereon consisting entirely of it. 

It will not do for me to talk mach more, for I have a vision of 
Aunt Patience appearing on the scene witha pair of shears, like 
Atropos, but, if she will allow me, I would like to give afew hints 
to Geordie in response to his reqdest to be told how to arrange 
“bags.” 

Se shout get a tight v ooden box not less than four inches deep 
and of any size he wishes. The cover must fit as snugly as possible 
Line the box with the pith of corn-stalks split lengthwise into halves’ 
the flat side down. Thies is to hold the pins. For delicate specimens 
needles are best, unless le can get insect-pine. Beetles should be 
pinned through the right wing-cover, the pin coming out between 
the second and third pair of legs. Butterflies and moths should 
be pinned through the thorax. Specimens should be put high ap on 
pins and saturated with )enzine. Never pin live specimens. Strong 
chloroform or benzine ared on them will them. A bottle 
in which is asponge sa’arated with oil of turpentine or benzine 
should be kept in the box. 

The specimens should be numbered, a bit of paper bearing the 
number should be put on the pin below the insect, and these should 
refer to a list telling when and where each was foand and, if possibile, 
the name. 

Natural history is a very valuable study for young people; it 
develops keen powers of observation and dclicacy of manipulation, 
Ask Aunt Patience if she does not want to get up a class among her 
nieces and nephews. Cordially yours, F. 8. B, 


If I had room I shoul« like to tell you how my silk- 
worm eggs hatched too early and died, excepting ten. 
Eight of those have spun themse ves into their 
cocoons, and the other two are growing fast. I find 
it just as interesting to watch them as I did the first 


year I had them. 
County Cavak, lIreland,, July 1, 188%. 
Dear Avnt 1. lence: 
1 would like to be one of your nieces. I am a litttle girl nine years 


old, J ya bora ia New Xeus, My7pamame bag me to Ireland 


to see my grandma and cousin. Papacould not come with us, bat 
he sends mamma the Christian Union every week. I send you some 
heather and some violets. My aunt gave mea Hible a great deal 
more than a bundred yeara old. I send twenty-five cents for Charity. 
This is the first time I have written to you. 
From HeaTRIcE M. M. F. 

Thank you very much for the heather and the 
viclets. I very much wish I could see the beautiful 
green trees and grass which: make the island an 


**emerald.” 


Reno, Leavenworth Co., Kansas, March 23, 188y. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Lam eleven years old 1 
go to school and study arithmetic, geography, reading and spelling 
The wild flowers are beginning to bloom now and they are very 
pretty. Our peach trees are almost in blossom. I like to read the 
letters in The Christian Union, and my mother likes to read the 
# Ories about Norway, because there is where she lived when «he 
was a very little girl. My little baby sister i« sixteen months old; 
she is very cate; her name ia Christina, we cal! ber Crissie. Ags this 
is the firet letter I have ever written to 4 stranger, you murt excuse 
me if it is not very good. My mother says you talk so good to the 
little folks you must be a very good woman. Iwill write again 
sometime. Bertua H. 


I wish your mother would teH us some stories about 
her girlhood. If she will come here I will get my 
young people to play their prettiest Norwegian music 


to her in exchange. 


CLINTONVILLE, Wis., March 19, 1982. 
Dear Aunt Pattence : 

You see we have moved from where we were when | last wrote 
quite a good ways, but I think I like it fully as weil here as I did in 
Mankato. I have just been reading some of the letters in your Writ- 
ing Desk, and I enjoyit very much. I! have got the mumps on 
both sides, but am not sick much. ‘ 

I received your cards and Little Christian Union quite a good while 
ago, and wish to thank you a great deal for them. They were very 
pretty. 

I should like to have you write to me very much. 

Your loving niece, 


The mumps and the peach blossoms have gone long 
ago, I suppose. Fortunately, the peach blossoms go to 
give place to something better, and I hope the mumps 
bore the fruit of patience. How is it? 


Sarpy F. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $323 73 

Total, $330 28 


The gentleman who takes our children West was in- 
jured in a railroad accident, which has made a delay 
in sending our second party. 


Affectionately, Aun? PaTigNog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 2. 

A substance that is epoken of in the Old Testament in the Book of 
Job and in Ezekiel. 

Pliny and many of the ancients invested it with superstitions quali- 
ties ; therefore it was frequently used as an amulet or charm. It is 
found tn tropical rezions and in various forms and colors. 

Though beautiful and valuable, and holding mvriads of lives, it 
often proves a dread and danger and destruction to man. 

An English author of the seventeenth century bas immortalized it 
in one of his longer poems. 

What is the substance? 

In what tropical regions is it foand 7? 

What are its uses and what ita dangers? 

To what English poet do I allude? ~~, 

In what connection is it mentioned in the Bible? F. B. 8. 


PUZZLES. 
WORD-SQU ARE, 
First horizontal, a select council. 
Second horizontal, a mean. 
Third horizontal, a costume. 
Foarth horizontal, one who enters. 
Fifth horizontal, a bituminous liquid. 
Sixth horizonta!, a clase of diseases. 
Seventh horizontal, an Oriental roof. 
Initials, read vertically from above, same as first horizontal. 
Finale, read vertically from above, same as last horizontal. 


Mary G. 
RECTANGLE. 


Across.—\. A kind of architecture. 2. A bird. 3, Make dark. 
Down.—1. Anidol. 2. Metal. 3. Make fast. 4. Aplant. 5, An 
old spelling foraisie. 6. Almost a cent. J. B. D. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

9, 12, 27, 24, 17, 12 a piece of furnitare. 

21, 1, 15, 23, 20 an imaginary spirit. 

18, 26, 56, 5, 14, a machine for spinning. 

3, 10, 11, 23, 13, an organ of the body. 

16, 19, 26, 10, 23, 24, 4, 6, 5, a gold piece of 

England. 
8, T, 22, 2, a part of the body. 
Whole, composed of twer.ty-seven letters, 


is a familiar quotation. “ Tar.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 13. 
A Biblical ost 


M oab 
O bed 
N oah 


Syneopations.—Maine—mane. Horse—hose. Texas—teas. Ireland 
—ireand. Lapland—lap and. Spain—epin. Ladrone—lad one. Tonga 
—toga. Sable—sale. Regal—real. Poland—Po anid. 

First complete set received from Frank May. Others received from 
Jam b, Dunban. 
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Talk. 


By Henry Warp BercHeEr. 


Lecture-Roow 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 


** And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the King- 
dom of God should come, he answered them and said, The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo 
here, or lo there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.”’— 
Lake xvii. 20, 21, 

HEY were peculiarly liable to misunderstand the 

nature of Christ’s kingdom, because they had 
already an expectation of a visible dispensation. It 
has sometimes seemed strange to me that these terms 
should have been used, since they were so calculated 
to minister additional strength to an error which was 
too strong already; yet, doubtless, there were in the 
divine mind sufficient reasons for their use. There 
was probably established, in connection with the con- 
ception of king, the idea of a supreme right of govern 
ment; and there were, unquestionably, associated with 
the idea of kingdom the notions of the duties of sub- 
jects—obedience, fidelity, and many manly qualities 
and traits. When, therefore, our Master spoke of 
God as a king, and of his cause as a kingdom, his 
hearers would bring to the understanding of it, with 
some error, much more of sound truth. And that they 
might sereen and sift their own thoughts, Christ was 
accustomed to instruct them as here. When the 
Pharisees demanded of him when this kingdom was to 
be inaugurated, his reply was, ‘‘ Do not look for ban- 
ners, do not think to hear the sound of trumpets, and 
the courier announcing, ‘The King is coming! The 
Court is advancing!’ for my kingdom does not come 
with observation. It is not one that shall be obvious 
to the senses. There shall be no sound in it; there 
shall be no form to it; it shall not be visible nor 
tangible. Itis moral. It is a kingdom that is set up 
within the soul. Itis to be built of feelings whose 
foundations are moral traits and habits. It is a state 
of heart and of disposition.” 

This kingdom, then, begins, as it needs must, in the 
individual; for, although we have associations of 
Christ—churches—yet in every one of them the king- 
dom of God began in one atatime. We can under- 
stand how a scythe may be supposed to sweep down a 
whole swath of grass ata time; but it does not. It 
takes the stems one by one. It gives to each one its 
own separate cut. And the power of God’s truth, 
when men are subdued by it, and brought into the 
church, although they seem to come in in multitudes, 
operates upon each separately. The work of God's 
grace in the heart is distinct in each case. If at the 
same time there be a hundred persons that repent and 
begin to hope in the mercy of God, in the soul of each 
one of those hundred is carried on a separate work 
which is unknown to the others. For it isa work by 
which a man gives the control of his life to his God, 
accepts the divine command, and inwardly swears 
fealty to his Makerand King. It is a work that is 
individual, and that must, in the necessity of things, 
be separate in each person in whom it is carried on. It 
begins separately in the individual heart; and then, 
when many have been brought into this affiliation of 
love, they are outwardly brought together. And so 
there comes to be a kind of visi»le kingdom. But the 
visible part, the communion of God’s people outwardly, 
will be dissolved by death. And though this is im- 
portant, it is not the intrinsic kingdom. 

God’s church comprehends nearly all vf God’s dis- 
ciples, but not all of them ; for Christ said that he had 
other sheep besides those of the disciple band. There 
has not been an age of the world, I suppose, in which 
it has not been true that a part of the kingdom of God 
was in the hearts of men that did not belong to evan- 
gelical or heretical churches or sects. God’s k‘ngdom 
is as really in other hearts as in the hearts of those 
who are within the fellowship of the church. For 
church-membership is only morally obligatory. It is 
obligatory in the same way that it is obligatory fora 
child that is away along distance from his father’s 
house to take aa express train home, when he knows 
that he is needed there, instead of walking over the 
whole route. He could walk home, and when he got 
there he would be there as much as though he had 
taken the train. The train is obligatory only because 
it helps him so much better, and takes him along so 
much faster and more safely. The church is God's 
method of carrying men through life. If they prefer 
to take the cares of self-culture, and walk all the way 
to heaven, provided they only get there I do not know 
but they are as well off as they wouid have been if 
they bad rode; but they will have a hard time of it 
without the fellowship and aid of the church, and 
with all the temptations and provocations and hin- 
drances which are incident to their circumstances in 
life. 

Church-membership is, therefore, a matter of moral 


obligation, rather than of positive necessity; and the 


churel}, or the band visible of Christian brethren, is 
but the outward, and I might say, incidental part of 
God’s kingdom ; whereas the reat kingdom of God is 
always the holy thoughts, the holy emotions, the holy 
habits and dispositions which are cherished in the in- 
dividual hearts of those that are called into the fold of 
Christ. 

A man, then, may be a member of the church, may 
have performed all its ordinances, may have been 
baptized, may have partaken of the sacrament, may 
have been faithful in his attendance at religious meet- 
ings, may be a moral man, and may be quite reputable, 
and, after all, he may have very little of God’s king- 
dom. It does not come from without. You cannot 
bring it toa man by bringing him into the church, 
nor by bringing the church to him. It is a kingdom 
that is made up of something that be has in himeelf. 
If a man’s part and lot in the kingdom of God is no 
more than partaking of the outward forms and ordi- 
nances of the church, it is very little. It may be better 
than nothing ; that is to say, these things may serve to 
keep him moral, they may serve to make him a useful 
example to his children, they may minister some in- 
struction to him, and through him to others, but they 
do not go far enough nor deep enough to give him the 
peculiar fruits of citizenship in God’s kingdom. 

On the other hand, if a man is brought to feel how 
needful it is that he should have divine strength ; if, 
through his Bible, or by any ministration whatever, he 
finds his way humbly to the feet of his God, and leans 
his soul on the divine mercies, and endeavors with 
earnestness and fidelity to fulfill, as fast as he can find 
it out, what he believes to be God's will, though there 
is nota church within a day’s march of him, though he 
has never been baptized, though he has never tasted 
the communion, though he has in no way whatever 
had any association with religious organizations, yet 
the kingdom of God is in him. ‘“*The kingdom of 
God is within you ;” it is not the fact of any external 
adjunction that constitutes it; and he that knows how 
to bring his soul to his Maker, and how to take the 
laws of God unto himself, has the beginnings of God's 
kingdom in him. As the kingdom of God does not 
come with observation, as it does not address itself to 
the senses, but is within, how much a man will enjoy 
in its connection with its outward representations de- 
pends upon the state of his thoughts and feelings. It 
is not the business of the church so much as it is the 
functions of your own dispositions to give you peace 
and rest, It does not take much preaching to make 
some persons happy. It does not require much ex- 
hibition of truth to make many persons feel very rich. 
It depends upon what a person carries within himself, 
how much he enjoys or how much he lacks enjoy- 
ment. 

Now, there are many that are greatly endowed with 
understanding, with penetration of truth, and strength 
of will, who somehow have unsubdued dispositions. 
They are in conflict with themselves. Their passions 
are at variance with their conscience, their moral 
sense and their reason; and all the ministrations in the 
world cannot bring peace to them. If they have 
peace they must work it out of their own selves. 

How little this is understood! Although it has been 
taught by every moralist, and set forth in every homily 
since the world began, though hymns sing it, and 
though poets recite it, yet it isa newtruth. Every 
once in a while it comes flashing on a man because he 
happens to have a taste of its experience, I have 
known ever since I was a boy that whether I was 
happy or not depended on myself; and one of the 
earliest things that you learned was that your happi- 
ness depended upon yourselves ; nevertheless, you and 
I ere getting ready to be happy by shaping things that 
are outside of us. 

A man thinks, ‘* My life’s work is before me. If I 
have health, I hope before long to have a fair begin- 
ning so as to be established in business for myself. If 
I can get such a start in the course of ten years I shall 
be satisfied. Then I will return and marry the woman 
of my love, and we will live ina s::all and modest 
way, keeping house by ourselves, aud I shall be per- 
fectly happy.” What are the elements of happiness. 
Well, that the man gets established in business—out- 
side altogether; that then he consummates certain ar- 
rangements of social life—outside altogether ; and that 
then he has a slender income which shall enable him to 
live respectably—outside altogether. He does not say 
to himself at al), ‘If by the time I am established 
in business I shall also have got control of my 
irritableness and my pride, so that they will submit te 
my reason, and shall have trained my affections so that 
I shall be clothed every day with a feeling that is 
sweet and beneficent, then I believe I shall have that 
peace which passes all understanding.” 

Well, time has rolled around; he has bee» successful, 
and at the same time he has grown selfish. He has 
become a principal in business, and he has grown 
proud and ambitious. He has fulfilled his promise of 
marriage, though not without many thuv sts that if 


he had waited longer he might have married much 
higher. Having consummated his plans for happiness, 
he begins to wait to be happy. The happiness does 
not come, and he frets, and is uneasy. He does not 
find what he expected, and he says, ‘'I always dream- 
ed like a fool about home. Well, I have always heard 
that the visions of youth would break, and I find that 
they do.” But no, that is not the explanation. The 
man has been growing worse inside. He has been 
cherishing wrong dispositions. He has been cultivat- 
ing pride and selfishness in such a way as to make it 
utterly impossible that he should be happy. 

On the other hand is another man that has had these 
visions, to be sure—on the point, all his life long, of 
being realized—but tha’ has been crossed at every step 
by God’s providence. God turns him out of his affairs. 
Men circumvent him. Singular and extraordinary 
conjunctions of circumstances come in upon him, and 
he is ousted from his business. Gradually, and against 
much struggling, he is thrown into the very conditions 
which he has thought, all his life long, he would avoid 
as sO many rocks and qticksands. God steadily 
presses him onward and downward. But the training 
through which he has been Jed has had the effect to 
correct his inordinate ambition, and humble him be- 
fore God, and make him feel, ‘‘This world is but a 
pilgrimage, and I am but a pilgrim and stranger here, 
and I will look beyond the present, and accept cheer- 
fully what God, whois my Father, sees fit to place 
upon me. I have not many things to trouble myself 
with looking after; I have few possessions; I have not 
many friends to love; God is about my only friend: 
he, I am sure, will take care of me; and I will serve 
him in the best way I can.” And the man is surprised 
to see how happy he is with apparently little capital 
for happiness. He has not much in the world and he 
is not therefore distressed about whether he shall lose 
it or not; his life is very simple ; he has a single eye ; 
his body is full of light; and he begins wonderingly 
to say, ‘‘I am nct, to be sure, a prosperous man; but 
I am a very happy man ; I think I enjoy more now in 
a day than I used toina month; and I am sure that 
I enjoy more in a year than I ever did before in all my 
life put together.” Why is it? He has given up 
attempting to find his happiness in outward things. 
He has been thrown by the providence of God, against 
his own will and knowing, toward those elements in 
God’s kingdom out of which come true peace and true 
satisfaction. God at last wakes him up to the conscious- 
ness, ‘* This is the kingdom that Christ said was within 
me—a kingdom of experience.” And when a man 
really has a Christ that is to him more than all riches, 
more than all friendships, more than all influence and 
power, he has found the secret of more happiness than 
you could derive from worldly conditions if you had 
the whole earth under your control. It does not take 
much to make a man happy; and it does not take 
much to make a man unbappy. 


The Sunday-School. 


PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS. 
By Lyman Asport. 


OTHING is more fatal to the proper interpreta- 

tion of Scripture than the spirit of literalism. 

The letter killeth, saith the Apostle, the spirit maketh 
alive. This is emphatically true in reading the proph- 
ecies of the New Testament respecting prayer. Like 
all the precepts and promises of the New Testament, 
they are addressed not to the critical reason but to the 
moral sentiments. Their object is not to afford to a 
class of theological students, lay or profesgional, a 
precise technical definition either of prayer or of the 
laws which regulate answers to prayer. A great deal 
of the discussion respecting these promises is wholly 
wide of the mark because it treats them as though they 
were scientific definitions in a scientific treatise, just 
as a great deal of the discussion respecting the precepts 
of the New Testament is wholly wide of the mark 
because it treats them as though they were statutes to 
be construed on technical legal principles. In fact, 
all the prccepts of the New Testament are the enuncia- 
tion of great general laws of the moral and spiritual 
realm and all the promises of the New Testament are 
addressed to hope and love, whose object is to pro- 
mote a filial and childlike relation between the soul 
and God, not to furnish exact knowledge respecting 
the inexplicable mystery of prayer. The communion 
of human soul with human soul defies analysis and 
transcends explanation. There is no true science of 
emotion ; there is no adequate explanation possible 
of the mysterious influence which an orator exercises 
over his audience, or a successful general over his sol- 
diers, or a friend over his friend, or a mother over her 
children. No man can state except very crudely the 


‘ Internationa] Sunday-echool Lesson for August 18, 1882: Mark 
xi., 24-83. 
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conditions necessary to the establishment of perfect 
confidence and love between a mother and her chil- 
dren. Still more mysterious is all communion between 
the souland its God. The Bible makes no attempt te 
furnish ascientific account of thiscommunion. The 
promises of the New Testament are not credits in the 
bank of heaven, which a man is arithmetically to esti- 
mate in order that he may know how much he can 
draw. They are words of encouragement to doubt- 
ing, discouraged, and oftentimes despairing souls, 
spoken by the Father that he may draw his children 
to confide in him. 

Thus interpreting Christ’s promises to prayer, we 
may not be able to fathom their real meaning, but we 
may gather from his language in the lesson before us 
three practical spiritual thoughts. 

1. Prayer is an efficacious power. It is not merely 
a species of spiritual gymnastics reacting upon the 
heart of the believer and carrying its answer, 80 to 
speak, initsown hand. The believer does not by his 
exercise answer his own petition. Prayer for courage 
is more than an aspiration for courage. Prayer for 
comfort is more than a looking out of one’s self, 
aad so looking away from one’s sorrow. There is a 
God, and he is a God who controls both history and 
nature, both the experiences of men and the eourse of 
physical phenomena. Prayer reaches him; prayer iz- 
fluences him. He is affected by it; he responds to it. 
If a mother may call in the physician to check the 
course of disease and restore the fountains of health in 
her child, so she may call in the help of God, Master of 
disease and Giver of life. If the land-owner may call 
in a farmer and a landscape gardener to make nature 
blossom where before it was a desert, he may call in 
God to aid by the giving of rain and sunshine. If we 
may ask the telegraph operator to send the spark 
wherever we will, we may ask Jehovah to send the 
bolt wheresoever he will. 

2. To make such asking eflicacious or even signifi- 
cant it must be genuine and real. We must believe, in 
the language.of the Apostle, that God 1s, and that he is 
the Rewarder of them that seek him; that thereisa 
living God, rot a mere conception or dream or thought 
of God, and that he is the Rewarder of the seeker; not 
merely that he was on:e accessible to prophet and Apos- 
tle. He who mum bles over « form of prayer, whether he 
counts hia beads at the time or not, can claim nothing 
and expect nothing from the New Testament promises. 
He must believe that he can receive or his asking is no 
true asking. He does not pray, he only goes through 
the semblance of praying. Prayer, therefore, is limited 
by faith. The mother whose child is sick, and who 
prays for its recovery, eannot, if she be an intelligent 
woman, believe that it certainly will recover, for she 
knows perfectly well that thousands of mothers have 
prayed for the recovery of sick children and seen their 
children die. She can only believe that she may per- 
haps receive the gift ef the child’s recovery, and can 
certainly receive the gift of strength and help to bear 
its death. Her prayer is no true prayer if it pretends 
to go any further than this. Against all mere incan- 
tations, against all wild, visionary and fanatical concep- 
tions of prayer as a mercantile draft on God which he 
ia bound to honor, as a command addressed to God 
which heis bound to obey, the promise of Christ 
describes prayer as an asking which may receive either 
a granting or a denial, and a true asking in which the 
soul, measurably at least, realizes that the gift sought 
is one which can be conferred, and the God appealed to 
is a father who hears, heeds and considers the appeal. 

8. An uncharitable heart cannot truly come to him 
who is Love. Malice and uncharitableness are clouds 
which separate between the soul and God. They are 
a closed door between the Father and the child. If, 
therefore, with an unforgiving heart one seems to pray, 
he dovs not truly pray. He has not really come into 
the presence of his Fat»er which is in heaven. The 
prayer of the uncharitable and the unforgiving is not 
prayer. It may be desire, and very earnest desire ; 
but there is no prayer where there is no filial relation 
between the child and the father; there is no such 
filial relation when the child is unforgiving. Iam far 
from saying that these are the only conditions of 
prayer; but Iam sure that they indicate two of the 
most common reasons for unanswered prayer; viz., 
a heart unforgiving toward man and a heart unbeliev* 
ing toward God. 

QUESTIONS. 

Collect and compare all the promises of Christ re- 
specting prayer. 

Deduce from these promises the laws of prayer and 
the conditions which Christ has attached to his prom- 
ises. 

What illustrations does the Scmpture afford of an- 
swers to prayer? 

What testimony can you give out of your own expe- 
rience of God’s answers to prayer ? 

Does God now work miracles in answer to prayer? 
If not, why not? 


Why should the exercise of forgiveness be cor de- 


tion of answer to prayer any more than the exercise of 
any other virtue ? 

Is the doctrine that God hears and answers prayer 
incocsistent with what we know‘of the uniformity of 
nature ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. F. W. Crarrts. 


Centra. in the heart preventing 
God's forgiveness. 


Ist. To cause the children to show the hatred they 
feel toward those who have injured them. 

Let the teacher tell of some unkind thing she has 
seen one child doing to another in the street, and then 
ask the children if they were ever badly treated in the 
playground at school, or anywhere else. Aftera few 
minutes spent in listening to grievances, ask such a 
question as, ‘‘How many of you feel, down in your 
hearts, that you'do not like the boysand girls that have 
hurt you?” Print the word ‘‘ Hate” on the blackboard 
as the name of this feeling. Ask a few questions or 
tell two or three incidents to show that hate leads to 
evil speaking and revengeful action. 

2d. To teach that Jesus does not answer the prayers 
for forgiveness which come from hearts that have 
hatred in them. 

Ask the children how many of them have ever 
gotten a sliver into their fingers. Lead them to say 
that the sliver had to be taken out before the finger 
could get well. Compare hatred in the heart with a 
sliver in the finger. Then teach the children that 
Jesus said he could not give us what we pray for 
while we have hatred in our hearts (see Matt. v., 22 24). 
Here remind the children that they said in the begin- 
ning of the lesson that they did not like the boys and 
girls who had hurt them. Write on the blackboard 
Jesus’s words, ‘‘When you stand praying, forgive,” 
and tell the children to repeat them together. Ask 
how many of them say every day, ‘‘Our Father.” 
Tell them to repeat the prayer, and when thev have 
said it through ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors,” let the teacher stop them and ask them 
to say that one sentence over again. Tell them that 
when they ask God to do that, they are asking him 
to measure his forgiveness toward them by the way 
they forgive others. 

Let the teacher hold up a bright narrow ribbon, 
either a yard ora foot long, and say, ‘I wish some 
little girl would come and cut me off “another 
piece just as long as this one.” Ask how she can get 
it just the same length. The children will undeubt- 
edly say, ‘‘ Measure it by the other one.” After the 
ribbon is cut the required length, and the twe are 
held up and compared, tell the children that when they 
ask God to forgivethem their sins as they forgive those 
who sin against them, they are measuring, not ribbon, 
but forgiveness. Ask a few questions like the follow- 
ingto test their understanding: When do you ask 
God to forgive all of your sins? When will God for- 
give you for only a few of the wrong things you have 
done? What would keep him from forgiving you 
at all ? 

Let the teacher draw a yard measure on the black- 
board and print or write the words of the Golden Text 
along it. 

Syrmpor Girt, asmall measure of gilt cardboard. 


Science and Art. 


**ParsiraLt.”—In July, 1876, the little town of Bai- 
reuth, in Bavaria, was the scene of a great musical 
festival where ‘‘the master,” Wagner, could crow over 
his enemies with all the exultation of victory; for had 
he not a theater of his own, built according to his 
directions, specially adapted to the performance of his 
own operas, and in which had assembled to hear his 
four-night opera, ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelung,” an audi- 
ence such as one could not expect to see twice in a 
life-time ? An emperor and a king, surrounded by 
dukes and grand dukes, filled the royal circle, and 
celebrities from all the world over were there. That was 
but an experiment, however, that culminated success- 
fully, and the music of the * Nibelung” is now familiar 
to the audiences of the most important American cities. 
To those who have heard that music and learned to 
listen to Wagner it will be hardly necessary to speak 
of ‘ Parsifal,” but to those for whom Wagner's name 
is but a vague suggestion for a musical fanatic of some 
sort, it may be right to say that Baireuth is again the 
scene of a great musical festival, this month and year; 
that again crowned heads assemble to look and listen 
and wonder; that again Wagoner presents his marvelous 
combination of music and stage machinery, poetry and 
painting. »od that ‘ Parsifal” is the name of the opera 
in which ' « bas again revealed the results of his varied 


genius. ‘The quiet little Bavarian town hae been any 


formed into a busy, humming community of royal 
strangers and foreign visitors, and wears all the out- 
ward aspect of a fét/ day. Wednesday night, July 26, 
the first performance was given with creat success, and 
‘“*Parsifal” now is the nine-days’ wonder that over- 
shadows for a moment the Evvptian war news. To 
give a detailed account of ‘‘ Parsifal” is impossible 
here, but the tone of the work is sucgested when one 
knows that it deals with the Holy Grail chiefly ; that 
“‘Parsifal” is a Knight of the Grail; that he goes 
through conflict of good and evil, to triumph in the 
end, and that there is a strong religious sentiment 
throughout the greater part of the opera. What rank 
this new opera will take with the composer’s other 
works, what influence it may exert on art and music, 
it is yet too early to conjecture; nor shall we on this 
side of the water have the chance of an opinion, for 
the flat has gone forth from ‘‘ the master,” as they call 
Wagner there, that “‘ Parsifal” shall never be heard or 
seen outside of Baireuth. 


Art Notea.—The colossal statue of ‘ Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World,” which the French Government de- 
sired to present to America asa token of national 
friendship, is approaching completion. France was to 
provide the statue, America was to give the site and 
the pedestal. France has nearly finished her part of 
the bargain, and now the American mind is beginning 
to agitate itself on the question of subscriptions for the 
pedestal. The hand with the torch, which stood in 
Madison Square, has been sent back to Paris, to the 
sculptor, Bartholdi. Amalia Materna, the great sing- 
er who made such an impression at the recent New 
York May Festival, sustains the leading feminine role 
in the new Wagnerian opera ‘“‘ Parsifal,” now perform- 
ing at Baireuth.__—-An addition is to be made to the 
famous Arc de Triomphe at Paris, in the shape of an 
allegorial bronze group which is to stand at the summit 
of the Arc. It is to represent the triumph of liberal 
and progressive France. ‘‘She is seated in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, who are guided by allegorical 
personages. The chariot has thrown down in its 
cAreer figures representing Routine and Servitude.” 
There will also be two groups, one of a young soldier 
dying for his country, and another of a citizen who, 
called away to the war, receives his mother’s blessing. 
~—Victor Hugo bas lately been elected honorary 
president of a Society of French Artists. R. H. Cur- 
ran & Co. of Boston have published « lithographed per- 
trait of Longfellow. The face is a three-quarter view, 
and the artist who reproduced the work on stone from 
a photograph is Peter Caloi. The English artist 
Millais painted a portrait of the Eari of Beaconsfield 
which was engraved by Herkomer and dedicated to the 
Queen. She has just accepted the dedication.——At 
the sale of the art collection of the Hamilton Palace 
six thousand pounds was given foratable that once 
belonged to Marie Antoinette._——Recent excavations 
in the Forum Romanum have revealed the foundations 
of various buildings and traces of a road which are of 
the deepest interest and value to archeologists. —— 
Edwin Booth, the American tragedian, made his first 
appearance in London this year on the night of July 
24. The audience was magnificent, and Mr. Booth re- 
ceived an ovation...—-A London paper says: ‘‘The 
pathos of the sale which ruthlessly breaks up the his- 
toric gallery of the Duke of Hamilton is perhaps best 
brought out by a miniature portrait of ‘A Knight of the 
Garter’ attributed to Holbein. ‘This,’ says the cata- 
logue ‘was presented by Charles I. to the Marquis of 
Hamilton, and bears the King’s brand both as king and 
prince.’” 


A writer in the ‘‘Scientific American” gives the fol- 
lowing account of the apteryx, a bird whose species is 
now almost extinct : 


That curious bird, the apteryx, is still to be found in New Zealand, 
bat it is probable that before many years it will, like the gigantic 
diornis of the same country, have entirely disappeared. It is poorly 
armed for self-defense, and the only thing that prevents ite entire 
extermination is ite retired and nocturnal! mode of life. The number 
of these birds has diminished very rapidly since the colonization of 
the island, and from year to yeer it becomes more and more difficult 
to secureaspecimen. Dogs and cat# are their worst enemies, for 
they can not only discover them by their odor, bat pursue them into 
retreats inaccessible to man. If we add to this constant destruction 
the fact that they reproduce their species at long intervals, and lay 
but a single egg, it may be readily seen that the entire disappearance 
of the bird is a question of comparatively few years. The egg of the 
apteryx i+ a gennine curiosity ; and, when it« size is considered, 
there ia no wonder that this bird does not lay more than one. The 
“egg is deposited in a barrow so difficult to discover that, in a jour- 
ney of a thousand miles ecross New Zealand, Prof. Ward, of Roch- 
ester, was able to procure but two specimens. The natives tell a 
host of stories about this egg. Thus they assert, for exampie, that 
the bird buries its egg to a certain depth in the ‘ground and then 
makes a burrow onder it 40 that she can enter the latter and Jet the 
egg rest on her back. Thies is a fable, however, for Prof. Ward 
observed the birds «itting on their egg just a= others of their race do. 
The place of the apteryx in «a system of classification ia far from 
being determined in a satisfactory manner. It i usual to place it 
alongside the ostrich and cassowary, in the order of cursorea or ran- 
ner*, becanse it ie deprived of the faculty of fying. Prof. Ward 
soome take View of the Caer, 
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General Rews. 


Domestic.—The President, July 29, nominated J. T. Stev- 
ens to be postmaster at Utica, N. Y.—John G. Craft, 
cashier of the Exchange Bank of Franklin, Penn., is a de- 
faulter in a heavy sum.——F. A. Smith, a Harvard student, 
was shot and seriously wounded by a guard at Fort Popham, 
Me., last Saturday.——The town of Greenville, Mass., was 
in danger, July 29, from a forest fire.——The heat in all parts 
ofthe country during last week was intense, and the mortal- 
ity in this city very great. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, July 24, the Revenue bill 
was discussed ; a letter was read from the Health Officer of 
‘the Port of New York urging an appropriation to enable the 
National Board of Health to pay for the inspection of immi- 
grants.——The minority report on the Northern Pacific land 
grants was laid on the table in the House ; the drawback bills 
were considered.—In the Senate, July 25, the conference 
report on the Deficiency Appropriation bill was presented, 
and a new conference was ordered ; the conference report on 
the River and Harbor bill, which makes some changes in the 
appropriations, was adopted ; thedebate on the Revenue bill 
was continued.——aA resolution was offered in the House to 
continue a court of inquiry to investigate the circumstances 
of the loes of the Jeannette; tiie House refused to agree to 
the conference report on the River and Harbor bill.——In the 
Senate, July 26, the Revenue bill was discussed : a bill to ap- 
propriate #25.000 for the removal of the pvodies of Lieutenant 
De Long and his companions was referred ; the Naval Appro- 
priation bill was considered.——The conference report on 
the River and Harbor bill was agreed to in the House; the 
Senate joint resolutions were passed granting to the 
widows of Stephen A. Hurlbut, Jndson Kilpatrick and 
Henry H. Garnet the salaries of their husbands for one year. 
——In the Senate, July 27, the motion of Mr. Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, to recommit the Naval bill, with instructions 
to eliminate a)! general legislation changing existing laws in 
regard tothe Navy, was defeated by a vote of 29 to 34—— 
In the House the Senate bill granting the right of way for 
railroad and telegraph purposes to the 8t. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway Company through the lands of the Choc- 
taw Nation of Indians was passed.——The Naval Appropria- 
tion bill was further considered in the Senate July 28; the 
bill for the increase of the salaries of the letter-carriers was 
passed.—The House adjourned until Monday without 
transacting any business of importance.——In the Senate, 
July 29, the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was reported 
back with amendments and placed on the calendar ; the bills 
to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea and to regulate 
immigration were passed ; the Naval Appropriation bill was 
further considered, and several amendments were adopted. 
——The House was not in session. 


Foreign—Mr. Parnell is organizing a movement in opposi- 
tion to the Land Corporation.——George P. Marsh, the 
United States Minister to Italy, died suddenly at Vallombroga, 
July 24.——It is reported that one of the assassins of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish ani Under-Secretary Burke has been 
arrested in Venezuela.——Lieutenaut Berry, of the burned 
steamer Rodgers, will continue the search for Lieutenant 
Chipp along the Siberian coast.——An attempt has been made 
to kill Senor Sagasta with a small box of nitro-glycerine.—— 
The death is announced of Thomas Guardia, President of 
Costa Rica.——A man attempted ineffectually to shoot the 
Recorder of Dublin in court, July 27.——Mulhar Rao, the ex- 
Gaikwar of Baroda, is dead.——The case for the prosecution 
in the Star Route trial in Washington closed July 28.—— 
Miss Katie Havel, of New York, was drowned at Spring Lake, 
N. J., while bathing, same day.——A convention was held in 
Boston to organize against prohibitory liquor legislation. —— 
Forest fires are doing much damage in Michigan.——There 
have been immense losses by fire and flood in Japan. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A recent hail-storm at Kandolph, Mase., broke over one 
thousand panes of glass. 

—The contralto who is to accompany Nilssen on her 
American tour is Miss Hope Glenn, an Iowa girl. 

—Mr. Parnell has intimated that he will not appear again 
in Parliamevt this session, in consequence of his sister's 
death. 

—The striking freight-handlers on the Erie and Pennsyl- 
va R. R. are stil! defiant, and insist that the companies must 
yield to their eemands. 

—Madame Tussaud has added a figure of Arai Pasha to 
her wax-work showin London. Has she got Oscar Wilde 
too? or won't she have him? 

—At the first hop of the season at Long Beach there were 
present Robert Ingersoll, 8am Ward, and omnipresent Oscar 
Wilde. A noble triumvirate. 

—The rates of ocean freights are going up, in consequence 
of the chartering of a large number of ocean steamships for 
transport purposes by the British Government. 

—Thureday, July 27, is the hottest day of the year so far. 
The thermometer stood 99 in the shade, and there were 194 
deaths from the heat. The suffering of the poor is beyond 
description, and the ambulances are in constant requisition. 

—John Church Hamilton, one of the two surviving sons 
of Alexander Hamilton, died on the morning of July 25 at 
Long Braneh, aged 90 years. He was buried from Trinity 
Church, N. Y., July 27, and his remains interred at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

—The rumors of Mr. Tilden’s ill health are denied by the 
gentlemun himself. The N. Y. “Herald” man who repor'!s” 


jim says that “ while the venerable man is not able to jump 


a five-bar gate, he is quite as well physieally as he has been 
any time in five years past.” 

—Foreign dispatches state that ‘‘the young Nizan of Hy- 
derabad, accompanied by the Gaikwar of Baroda, will visit 
England.”” From which we infer the Adabuzam of Jaghlal- 
gwaroopah will stay/bome and keep house with the Rairalam 
ef Mhirw.—|[Burlington Hawkeye. 

—‘* The European, American, Canadian and Asiatic Cable 
Company” is a new one about to be started in London. The 
capital is £1,500,000, and rates are nine pence per word. 
They ought not to charge anything for the name, or if they 
do it should be at paper-cumbric rates, by the yard. 

—The Arizona Indians are showing signs of further out- 
break. On July 27 they attacked some teamsters near Clif- 
ton, Arizona, killing one and wounding two others. The 
settiers of that section are taking the matter into their own 
hands and forming an organization to wipe out the Apaches. 

—Four bundred unmanageable Russian refugees were ex- 
pelled from Castle Garden on July 25th. They refused to 
look for work, relying on the Hebrew associations for sup- 
port, and remained at the Garden, where the spot they occn- 
pied was conspicuous for most shameful and disgusting 
sighta. 

—The Chicago ‘‘Journal” says: ‘‘The youngest bride 
ever heard of in the United States is Miss Catoe, who, though 
only eleven ,jears and seven months of age, was recently 
married to Thomas Payne by a regularly ordained minister 
in South Carolina. Her husband is bowed under the weight 
of only twenty years.” 

—The *‘ Courier Des Etats Unis” has been placed under 
the ban by Archbishop Tascheran, of Montreal, Canada, who 
admonishes his flock to ‘* eschew the newspaper as a plague 
lest they have also part in the punishment of the banned 
newspaper, temporal and eternal."’ The French Canadians 
are greatly excited in consequence. 

—President Barrios of the Republic of Guatemala is on a 
visit to the East. He dined at the White Ilouse, July 22, with 
President Arthur, and the affair is called elegant and 
successful. He said to have come with a view to arranging 
the frontier difficulties between Guatcmala and Mexico, 
President Arthur to be the Arbitrator. 

—In Baltimore there has been found a tramp by the name 
of Christian Gerardin who has fallen heir to @80,000 in A!- 
sace, Germany, by the death of his parcriés. Mr. Gerardin 
will now give up the road, return to his native town, set up 
an establishment and run for Mayor, and in bis little after- 
dinner speeches refer facetiously to the time when he was 
* traveling in America.” 

—The new Chinese embassy at Washington are devoting 
the mselves to the acquisition of English. A series of written 
questions is provided by their instructor on one evening, and 
the following nigbt he is electrified by replies after this 
fashion : 

Is a damp day ora dry day better for your rheumatism ? 

It is a dry day better for me rheumatiem, if a damp day not good, 
but not rain long time very dry makes another rick is not good also. 

—Miss Emily MacTavish, whose portrait appeared in an 
article on Baltimore in ‘‘ Harper’s Montbly”’ within a year, 
has renounced the world and taken the vei! at the Convent of 
Mount de Sales, in Baltimore. The lacy is young, very 
beautiful, highly educated, cultured, allied to noted English 
families, is very wealthy, and has always !een a great favor- 
ite in society. She assumes the name of Fister Mary Agnes. 

—Jerome J. Collins lost his life with Licutenant De Long. 
of the ‘‘ Jeanette,” and now his brother, Dr. D. F. Collins, of 
Minneapolis, Mino., asks for an investigation by Congress, 
stating that he believes De Long's party might have been 
rescued if Danenhower had been allowed to go instead of 
Melville, whom he accuses of jealousy, tardiness in action, 
aud of insufficient search for De Long and his party. 

—A gossiping correspondent in an exchange writes con- 
cerning Mr. Bret Harte: ‘‘ One of the most intense and un- 
speakable Englishmen I have seen since I struck London is 
Mr. Bret Harte. His hair is white, and his face is red enough 
to enrage the tamest bull in the world. He wears a section 
of a window pane in one eye, and talks with a la-de-da ac- 
cent that would infinitely amuse the friends of the Harte we 
used to know. This one trains with My Lord This and the 
Earl That, and talks big things of the magazine he is going 
to start.” ; 

—The Wheaton Female Seminary of Norton, Mass., dis- 
plays an interest, energy and zeal in a department which it 
would be well to commend to similar institutions. The 
young ladies have a missionary society holding monthly 
meetings. The contributions of the last year have amounted 
to $277, a sum which has been disbursed in aiding a variety 
of missionary objects both at home and abroad. Among 
other gifts is a bell for the church at Trebizond, Turkey, 
inscribed : *‘ Presented by Wheaton Feu, .le Seminary, Nor- 
ton, Mass., U.S.A. 1882.” 

—The iron steamboat ‘‘ Pilgrim,” after three unsuccessful 
attempts, was launched, at last, on July 22, and brought 
from Chester, Pa., to New York to have her upper works 
completed and her boiler putin. She is the largest iron side- 
wheel steamer ever built. She‘is 400 feet long, width of 
beam, 8834 feet, her hold 173¢ feet deep, and her tonnage 
3,600. There are three decks and 253 staterooms, with ac- 
commodations for 600 passengers. She is to cost $1,000,000 
and is to run on the Fall River line. Her maximum rate of 
speed will be twenty miles an hour. 

—The Warrenton ‘ Virginian” tells the following snake 
story :—*‘ Mr. Peter Reid, of Fauquier county, noticed a little 
snake about afoot long, and before killing it he turned it 
over with the muzzle of his gun. To his surprise the snake 
ran up the gun barrel and he could not get it to come out, so 
he let itremain. Ashe was going home he saw a hawk fly- 
ing overhead and raised his gun and fired atit. The hawk 
was not hurt, but seeing the snake in the air, started toward 
it and caught it on the fly. Mr. Peter J! |i is @ brother of a 
magistrate and a church member.” Now for -omething 


| about sea serpent fired from columbiad. X. Herald. 
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Lake Bluff is the conspicuous resort of the Northwest for 
moral and religious people in hot weather. It is 200 acres of 
table forest land, 100 feet above Lake Michigan, 30 miles from 
Chicago toward Milwaukee. It is six years old, has its 
grounds well plotted, parked, and watered by steam works, 
with pleasant accommodations for visitors, and a main tab- 
ernacle seating 3,000; and under orders for construction, at 
the close of this season's gatherings, are an additional large 
hotel, steamboat landing, artesian well, flooding five acres 
for miniature lake, waterfalls and a River Jordan through 
the great ravine that threads the woods. 

From July 1 to 20 it held its annual ‘‘ Summer Assembly of 
Christian Workers,” with good patronage for cool weather, 
and a programme of moral and intellectual supplies very 
catholic and commendable, embracing Methodists, Congre- 
gationalistse, Baptists, Presbyterians, and even Episcopal- 
ians, and some flying no denominational color. For instance, 
the instractors of the normal and post-graduate 8. 8. teach- 
ers’ classes werc Congregationalists, Drs. Eli Corwin, of 
Wisconsin, and N.C. Pond, of Ohio; of the School of Lan- 
guages, gentlemen born respectively in Germany and France 


"—Profs. H. Cobn and C. Moutonnier ; of the School of Ora- 


tory, a Methodist, Prof. R. L. Cumnock; and the lecturers 
were distributed, prominent among them being Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, Dr. P. 8. Hensen, Dr. F. P. Woodbury, Dr. G. H. 
Ide, the Rev. James Powell, Dr. 8. J. Humphrey, Mary T. 
Lathrop, “Chaplain” McCabe, Dr. D. B. Cheney, the Rev. 
8. G. Smith—a young Methodist at St. Paul, of very marked 
ability—Dr. C. H. Fowler, President Payne, Dr. W. C. Rich- 
ards, Dr. Emory Miller, Schuyler Colfax, Dr. C. A. W. 
Stocking, Dr. D. 8. Gregory, and Bishop Warren. The Su- 
perintendent of Instruction, this year, last and next, is the 
Rev. J. E. Gilbert, of Milwaukee. The expense has been 
$3,500, to meet which a gate-fee of 25 cents per day has been 
charged. Bible study has been stimulated by prizes amount- 
ing to $150; and $100 went to the best-drilled military com- 
panies present on the National Day. And larger Normal- 
class prizes are already announced for next year, but none 
in music, language and oratory, which departments are new. 
The programme has been.overloaded, tiring the faithful and 
repelling others, and the present probability for the next 
Assembly is, no lecture in the forenoon, one in the afternoon, 
and in the evening an entertainment. 

English and German temperance convocations will occupy 
the grounds from August 5 to 22. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Over seventy thousand bouquets were distributed by the Fruit 
and Flower Mission to the poor of New York during June and 
July. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Oyster Bay, N.Y., celebrated ita one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary Jaly 80. Eight of the former pas- 
tors of the church were present. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morgan has been rector of St. James's 
Episcopal Church at Philadelphia for fifty-two years. The church 
has had but two rectors in eighty-two years. 

—The first camp-meeting ever held in this country by Roman 
Catholics began at Atlantic Highland, N. J., July 27. The meeting Is 
in charge of Bishop McNamara of the Reformed Catholic Church, 
and is largely attended. 

—The rector of a church in Philade!phia, Pa., has in his possession 
asilver dollar which he has offered to 113 men, who represented 
themeelves as unable to get employment, and were euffering from 
hunger in conseqnence. The coin was offered to them if they would 
remove a emall pile of sand in the rector’s back-yard, and they all 
courteously refused and paseed on, 

—A card has been issued by the Rev. Father Dougherty denying 
that he has been silenced by the Bishop of Brooklyn, N. Y., or that 
he had accepted money from the proprietor of the Brighton Beach 
track for the church of which he was pastor. As the announce- 
ment was made several days in advance that on a certain day the 
gate money and purses of the track would be devoted to clearing the 
debt from the church, it is a pity the card did not appear refusing 
to accept the money, as that would have saved the reverend 
gentleman maoch onjaost criticiem and annoyance. 

—The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York voted 
the following eumes from the excise moncy to charitable fnatitutions : 
St. Joseph’s Asylum, $2,264.57 ; St. Stephen’s Home for Children, 
$2,582; Institution of Mercy, $8,208.72; Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, $1,445.71; St. Ann’s Home, $333; Asylum of the Dominican 
Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, $1,166; Missionary Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, $2,054; Mission of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, $2,686.29 ; Association for the benefit of Colored Orphans, $761.- 
14; Association for Befriendiag Children and Young Girls, $214.28 ; 
Ladies’ Deborah Nursery and Child's Protectory, $1,386.28; Asylum 
of the Sisters of St. Dominic, $2,394; St. James’s Home, $462.56; 
American Female Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless, 
$589.57 ; Asylum of St. Viucent de Paul, $514. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The old Amherst College clock has been placed in the tower of 

the Congregational Church and a modern timekeeper put in its 
place. 
— new St. Joseph Roman Catholic Orphan Asyium of Burling- 
ton, Vt. has juet received $27,000 from the estate of the late Gustavus 
A. Austin, of Burlington. The gift was made by the children of Mr. 
Austin, who have become converted to Catholicism. 

—The Baptist Church at Meriden, Conn., have passed resolutions, 
which have been presented t> the county commissioners, asking 
them to revoke a liquor license which had been granted, and in future 
not to grant a license to any person tojsell liqaor within five handred 
feet of their charch. 

—A hair-eplitting theologue at New Haven once asked President 
Vorter, after a lecture, ‘‘ Can we regard Emerson as in the true way 
of salvation?” Dr. Porter answered promptly, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ** We are told that in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him; and I suppose that 
holds good even in Concord! "’ 

—There is in St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Pitte- 
field, Mass., a St. Andrew’s Guild of boys who have made a vow 
not to ube aug profane or indecent words. Judging from the laa- 
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guage heard in the streets of ary of our towns, St. Andrew's guilds 
might maltiply indefinitely with much profit to the rising generation, 
and the wish that the guild woald not put the limit of age to its 
membership would be shared by many. 

—The Rev. William H. Yeocum (M. E.) who was locked outof the 
church at Providence, R. 1., of which he was pastor, and then ap- 
pealed to the courts, has just had a trial before the church which has 
been decided against him He has been ordered by the Bishop to 
remain out of the pulpit till the case can be investigated by the 
church authorities. The charges were, using unbecoming language 
in the pulpit, and appealing to the courts before he had used other 
means of settling the trouble. 

—Cottage City School of Theology and Bible Revision Assembly 
begins its first session at Cottage City, Mase., Augnst 7, and will 
continue each day, morning, afternoon and evening, till Angust 12, 
Three lectures will be given by the Kev. ©. W. Bennett on * Sacred 
Archeology.” The Kev. Henry Fox, D.D., will deliver three lect- 
ures on Shakespeare; His Works and their Influence. The Rev. 
A. A. Wright, of Lynn, Mas«., will deliver a series of lectures on the 
New Testament Paradise and al-o a series on the Revision, besides a 
number of lectures by others. 

—A movement is on foot in Boston to change the hour for begin- 
ning Sunday morning service in the churches from 10:30 to 11 
o'clock. If the people of Boston are in the habit of getting to 
charch one half hour after the time for service to begin it would be 
well to change it, but getting to church late Sunday morning is con- 
stitutional with some people, and giving them one-half hour's grace 
would, in the case of a great majority of late comers, only resuit in 
their taking the other balf hour, and they would still stragglie in too 
late to hear the text and nothing would be gained, but mach comfort 
loet in having less time for dinner, and leas time to give to the 
children before the Sunday-schoo! hour. 


THE WEST. 


—The Presbytery of the Red River of the North, in a recent ses- 
sion at Moorhead, Minn., decided to locate their college at Caaselton, 
Dakota. Twenty acres of land at that place or $30,000 in cash 
are promired. Casselton is a few miles west of Fargo, on the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

—The report from Adrian College, Adrian, Mich., is very encour- 
aging, the last having been the most prosperous year since its 
organization. Prof. D. 8. Stephens, of the chair of Mental Science 


and Logic, has been elected President. A School of Theology has 


been organized, with G. B. McElroy as dean. 

—The work of the Am. 8.8. Union is in a most active and hopeful 
condition in this section of the country. During the month of June 
76 new echools were organized, with an attendance of 2,227 pupils 
and 283 teachers, and have given assistance to nearly 200 old schools, 
representing 557 teachers and 26,395 pupils. 

—The Kev. John H. Barrows, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, at the prayer meeting previous to the departare 
for his vacation, read a letter, which has since been printed, to hia 
people, full of hope and encourarement; which are well grounded, 
judging from the results of the first year’s work of this pastor and 
people together. In the letter an outline of the work proposed for 
the coming year is given, and a word of advice and love to be re- 
membered during the temporary «-paration. Pastor and people will 
not drift very far apart, with this message left where it can be read. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Mr. J. Hyatt Smith, one of the Congressmen from Brooklyn, 
visited the Criminal Court of Washington on Tnesday last during 
the Star-route trial. During the recess he pointed to a pile of Bibles 
which are used in ewearing witnesses, and are bound about with 
cord to kezp the covers together, and said: “*I see that you keep 
the Bible tied up. Is thatin deference to Bob Ingersoi! 7” 

—The nineteenth century is not devoid of true heroism, as the 
following will show : *“‘ A colored man, Lonis Matthews, a victim of 
smallpox, lay deadin hiscabin. In the room with the dead man 
were his wife and two emal! children suffering with the same disease. 
Of course, everyone avoided the cabin, fearing the contagion. A 
gentleman of the neighborhood, Mr. Julian Norris, had a grave dug 
about two hundred yards from the house, anda coffin was placed 
near it. The Rev. J. A. Cunnane, pastor of St. Mary's Catholic 
Church at Newport, Md., who had been visiting the stricken family, 
ministering to their temporal and spiritual wanta, seeing the atter 
loneliness of the family, at once took it upon himself to bury the 
dead. Una.ded, he took the coffin to the cabin, placed thereia the 
loathsome corpse, and, mustering extraordinary strength, transferred 
the coffined corpee to a wheelbarrow, conveyed it to the grave and 
buried it, performing al! the labor alone. Thus he, who had been 
priest and physician to the sick man, became also undertaker and 
sexton. There sre heroes who never drew a sword.” Amid the 
horrible scenes enacted in Alexandria, fearless alike of the infuri- 
ated mob or the bombs from the English cannon, two men, Pére 
Guillaume anda French Lazariat, Frére Mivielle, went about caring 
for and removing as many 4# possible of the wounded and panic- 
stricken people, who would have perished bat for the aid given them 
by these brave men. 

FOREIGN. 

—The first pilgrimage of the season to Notre Damede Lourdes 
started from Montreal Jaly 27. They numbered eight hundred. 

—The annual meeting of the Congregational Union of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick was beld July § at Sheffield, New Braunewick. 

—Two ladies, who have been engaged in medical and missionary 
work in China, report the fleld as very promising, and every year new 
opportunities are open to women to work in this special direction. 
The laborers also are ready, if the report be true that the outgoing 
missionaries are devoted to the women students in the medical col- 
leges, and that when the mis+io ary sails he is not alone, but ac- 
companied by one of the students. 

—Sister Mary Frances Clare, of the Convent at Knogk, County 
Mayo, Ireland, has taken the most practical and usefol way of help- 
ing her young coantrywomen by establishing an Industrial School 
for Irish girla, in which they are taught cooking, sewing, and al! 
practical home dutjes. It will certainly prove a biessing to the coun- 
try, as the opportunities for learning these arte are so limited in their 
own homes. The care of fowls and bees, the making of butter, and 
knitting will also be taught in the House of Industry. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. H. Foster, a graduate of Harvard and Andover, will succeed 
Professor Higby in the Greek professorship at Middlebury College. 
Professor Foster, who has been studying at Leipeic, has janet retarned 
from Eur. pe. 

—Chester Hawley, of Amherst, Mass., has been appointed treasurer 
of Fisk University. 

—Frapnk E. Jenkins, of Chariton, Mars., has accepted a call to the 
eburch at Covington, Conn. 

—James D, Eaton, a graduate cf Andover Seminary, will go in Oc- 
wSber to Chihuahua, Mexico, as a missionary, 


—Henry T. Rose, pastor of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned. 

—Samnuel H. Barnum, of Salisbury, N. H., has accepted a cal! to the 
church &t Durham, N. H. ; 

—Frank E. Mills, of Ashty, Mase., haa received a call to the Old 
South Church at Reading, Mase. 

—F, F. Fisk, of Chicago Seminary, class of °83, is supplying the 
pulpit of the church at Blair, Neb. 

—George Scott has been elected pastor of the church at Sutton, 
Neb., for one year. 

—John L. Sewell has been installed pastor of the church at West- 
minster, Mase. 

—Joshua 8S. Gay, pastor of the church at Hanson, Mass., bas re- 
signed. 

—Azel W. Wild, of St. Jobnebury, Vt., has resigned, and accepted 
a cal! to the church at Charlotte, V¢. 

—William Hayne Leavel!, of Manchester, N. H., will be installed 
pastor of the charch at Brighton, Mass., September 3. 

—Robert R. Meredith, of South Boston, Mase., bas accepted 4 call 
to the Bethany Church at Phitade!phia, Pa. 


BAPTIST 


—C. C. Tilley, of St. George, Me., has accepted a cal! to the church 
at Nobleboro, Me. 

—Mr. Bow haa accepted a cal! to the church at Newport, 0. 

—Mr. Pauling, of Philade!phia, bas accepted a call to the church 
at Lawrenceville, Pa. 

—L. J. Denchfield, of North Adams, Mass,, has resigned, and will 
sail for India at an early date, where he goes as a missionary. 

—Mr. Denchfield, a graduate of Crozier Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the church on iaverford Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

—J. F. Slocam, of Newton Theologica! Seminary, haa received a 
cal) to the charch at Spencer, Mase. 

—B. W. Lockhart, of Newton Theological Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the church at North Uxbridge, Mass. 

—J. Emory Gault, of Newark, N. J., has received a call to the 
Firet Church at Greenville, Mich. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—James Stoddard, of Suspension Bridge, N. Y., has accepted the 
rectorehip of the Church of the Good Shepherd at Rochester, N. Y. 

—James 1, T. Coolidge has resigned the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church at Southboro, Mass., and wil! spend one year abroad. 

—Charies K. Penney has been assigned assiatart rector of the 
Charch of the Ascension, Staten Island. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Edgar L. Williams, of Albion, lowa, bas accepted a call to the 
charch at Geneseo, I). 

—Winfield C. Scott, of Nevada, has been appointed post chaplain 
by the President. 

—McB. Oakley has accepted a cal! to the church at Port Jefferson, 
L. I. 

—Eugene (. Olney, of Newton, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
church at Middletown, N. Y. 

—J.Edson Rockwell, pastor of the First Charch at Stapleton, 8. I., 
died at the resideuce of bis son in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jaly 29, aged 
sixty-six years. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. J, Haskell (Univers+liet), of Auburn, Me., has resigned from 
his charch. 

—O, A. Bartholomew ((‘bristian) has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Charch of Covington, Ohio, and will retarn to his former 
charge, the First Christian Church of Philadelphia. Pa. 

—Jobhn F. Rooker (Lu:heran), of Philadelphia, Pa., has aceepted 
a call to the charch at Nokomis, I)). 

—Cyrus A. Hampton (Presbyterian), of Madelia, Minn., Las re- 
ceived a call to the church at Rochester, Minn. 

—N. G. Axteli (M. E.) of Bangor, Me., has been nominated for 
Uovernor by the Probibitory State Convention. 

—J. P. Forbes (Unitarian) has accepted a cal! to the church at 
Arlington, Maas. 

—Clarence Fowler nitarian) of San Jose, Cal, has accepted a 
call to the church at Oakland, Cal. 

—J. W. Walker (M. E.) has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Exeter, N. H., on account of il! health. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED 


—The cornerstone of the new Baptist Charch at Urbano, O., was 
laid July 20.——Property has been purchased on Bainbridge Street, 
Philadelpbia, on which a chapel will be erected for the P. E. (burch 
of the Crucifixion.——-The corner-stone of the new Presbyterian 
Church of the Atonement, at Philadelphia, Pa , was laid Jui y 23.—— 
A Universalist Charch wiii be built on the corner of Lefferts Place 
and Grand Avenue, brooklyn, N. Y. Work will begin at once —— 
Bratt'e Square Church of Boston, which was recently purchased by 
the First Baptist Society, is being very much improved.-——-The gal- 
lery and seats have been removed from St. James Episcopal Charch, 
at New Haven, Conn., preparatory to general alterations and repairs. 
——The corner-stone for the new Methodist Episcopal “burch at 
Omaha, Neb., will be laid August 1.——-A memorial Chapel is to be 
erected on the campus of the Rochester University by Mr. John H. 
Deane in memory of his father and mother. ——A new mission chapel 
will be built for the Fourth Baptist Charch of Philadelphia, Pa, 
with seating capacity for two hundred and fifty. Work has begun 
on anew Congregational Church at Aurora and at Stanton, Neb. —— 
The new Methodiet Episcopal Church at North Platte, Neb., is 
nearly completed.——A new Protestant Episcopal Chapel! at Man- 
chester, Mass., built through the liberality of RussellgStargis, of Los- 
ton, was dedicated July 23.——A new rectory is to be built for St. 
Jobn's Church, Stamford, Conn., which will cost $20,000,——A new 
Methodist Episcopal Church is to be be built at Ridgefie'd, Conn. —— 
The Genera! Convention of the Universalist Church in 1880 deeded 
to build in Washington, D. C.,a church that would represent the 
denomination. The site selected was the corner of Thirteenth and 
L Streets. The building, which is about ready for the roof, has, for 
various reasons, cost more than expected, and an appeal is made for 
money to complete the work.——-The corner-stone for a new 
Methodist Episcopa! Chape! was laid July 26, 0n State Street, New 
Havet, Vonn.——The First Congregationa! Charch of West Spring- 
field, Maas.,is being repaired.—— \ new Congregational Church ts in 
course of erection at Newport, Ohio ——The corner-stone of the new 
Methodist Epixcopa!l Church on Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 
N. Y.. wae laid July 31.-—The Fourth Universalist Church of 
New York bas mortgaged its building for $18,000.——The Congrega- 
tional Church at West Warren, Maas,, is being repaired ——Nearly 
all of the subscriptions to the Second Unitarian Church at Athol, 
Mass,, (have been collected, and ‘the church is free fiom debt. 

For Europe: Joseph A. Ely, of the Congregational Church at 
Orange Valley, N. J; O. R. Howard, of St. Thomas's Charch, at 
Bath, N. Y., was presented with $800 by his parishioners before he 
sailed for Europe, as was Dr. Durand, of the Reformed Church at 
Hackensack, N. J. 


#iooks aud Authors. 


TWO RECENT NOVELS. ' 

The almost simultaneous publication of these two 
stories affords fitting occasion for a word concerning 
the achievements and promise of Mr. Lathropin the 
crowded but difficult field of novel writing. The 
American novel is getting itself witten by many hands, 
and if it is stillin highest form a work of the future, 
the preparation for it is so thorough and so adequate 
that we are almost persuaded it has already come from 
the press. Our best novelists have all reached a 
vantage ground of art ‘ru. which they cannot be dis- 
lodged. It ia safe to say that the best literary work in 
this fleld is done on this side of the Atlantic. How. 
ever they may differ from each other, and whatever their 
failings may be, Howells, James, Lathrop, and Aldrich, 
have the resources of their art in full command, and 
write with a literary sense so fine as to almost uner- 
ring. Nevertheless the American novel must be some- 
thing more than a piece of delicate art; it must have 
the power of passion, and the stir and impulse of 
genuine life. 

Mr. Lathrop has shown indubitable evidence of the 
possession of both these qualities, and these two 
romances, so unlike in character and yet so fine in im- 
aginative and emotional elements, will do much to 
bring him that popular recognition which often revea's 
to a writer the proper direction aud scope of his gift. 
The early sketches of Mr. James gave promise ofa 
new writer of the finest imwginative quality in our 
literature, but when he began to study life from ciub 
windows he shut out from bis observation both the 
higher and the deeper levels of impulse and action. 
There is a realiem which is like some applications of 
science: it sees with wonderfu! clearness the external 
aspects of objects directly in the field of its vision but 
is totally blind to their relations with cach other, and 
oblivious of the larger world behind and in the inter- 
pretation of which these objects find their only genuine 
significance. The individual lify is interesting chiefly 
because it supplies material for a generalization of life 
universal. It is the office of the imagination to keep 
the novelist in direct communication of that universal 
humanity whose traits and impulses are discovered in 
individual character, and so to set as a background for 
the romance those vast, unexhausted possibilities of 
achievement and character out of which history is con- 
tinually being woven. 

This imaginative clement Mr. Lathrop has in full 
measure, and its presence fills his readers not only 
with asense of present power but with an expectation 
of larger and finer things to come. His stories all 
point forward, and make one earer for the next char. 
ter ina portraiture of life that is always srowing in 
interest an’ complexity. The careful training of 
culture, which often istimidates origiu: lity, even while 
it gives it range and power of expression, has not 
robbed Mr. Lathrop of insight into the elemental 
forces of character, or made him t’mid in the repre- 
sentation of passion. His men and women are per- 
s.ns, nct abstractions; they are veritable flesh and 
blood, not personitica ions of theories and ideas... Ina 
word, they are the creations of genuine dramatic 
power, and not the studied and carefully wrought 
products of culture. In point of style much might be 
said of these two novels. They are compact, free from 
affectation and mannerism, and full of those delicate 
touches which reveal a fine poetic apprehension of 
nature and Jife. Mr. Lathrop ha’, moreover, that 
faculty of growth which is a priceless possession to the 
artist in any kind of work; and although he has done 
much that is true and admirable we wait with confi- 
dence for his masterpieces. 


America and France. By Lewis Rosenthal. (New York - 
Henry Holt & Co.) It was the purpose of the author in this 
volume to consider the relations of France and the United 
States between the years 1776 and 17%, and to determine 
what influences the young Republic exerted during those 
years, first ou the subjects of the old monarchy, then on * ‘ue 
citizens of @& new commonwealth. He has adhere” of, 
wirably to his design. The temptation to discuss side issues in 
this strangely attractive period of history, to deee’ .,.. 
whose strong peculiarities stand out throny’ 
century, bas been successfully resisted. Tp) writer has culled 
largely and wisely frowl the press of the from pamphlets 
and letters. speeches and mote indicated to 
him public opinion, and friends ar 4 enemies have alike been 
consulted. There are some br’’ 


ailant pages, and the spirit of 
the time has so been caught hat the reader lives again amid 
the stirring scenes of bat* ,, 


, and debate. The first chapter is 
given to a contrast OF the two nations and a description of 
their several ions, politically, swcially, intellectually, 
and American i” fluence is then studied as centered in Frank- 
lin at Paris @7.4 the French in America. ‘The effect of such 
words as ‘* liberty,” * constitutions,” ‘* rights,” is noted, and 


.ibe the men 
u the haze ofa 


‘Tn the Distance.” By George Parson’ Lathrop. (Boston : 
J¢”aes R, Osgood & Co.) “An Echo of Passion.” By George Par- 


sons Lathrop. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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the American war is shown to have been a school that opened 
the minds of many of the French peasants as well as others. 
In the ferment of thought after the war with Jefferson in 
confultation with the principal leaders, wheu pamphiets 
“feli upon the land, numerous as autumn leaves in the forest 
shades of Vallombrosa,” the example of America is found to 
be potent in shaping the momentous issues that were im- 
pending. Her influence also 'n the National Assembly and 
upon dublic opinion previous to the outburst of the revolu- 
tion ppears in this etudy to have been powerful and healthy. 
But @aring the progress of that storm, her moderate counsels 
were unheeded and her conservative minister, Gouverneur 
Mcrris, was unpopular, while the first act of Minister Monroe 
wee to raise again the dormant sympathy and enthusiasm for 
his native land, since for atime the example of the young 
Republic had been slighted. Such studies as this are to be 
earnestly commended. The effect of conquerors upon the 
conquered often calls out the careful thoagbts of the learned, 
bat the impress of great principles embodied in the life of a 
people and expressed in their constitutional government 
upon distant nations is yet to be made known as the mighty 
agent for the triumph of right, the abolition of evil, the uni- 
fying and compacting of all nations into the true brotherhood 
ofman. This volume suggests this noble work and accom- 
plishes it in this one instance. It is a pursuit distinct from 
that of the general historian, and when carefully and con- 
scientiously accomplished will throw much light upon the 
progress of nations and help to expiain that which now lies 
hidden from those who look only at the external and appar- 
ent causes of rise and fall. The effect of American influence 
upon every nation is gratifying to national pride, and also 
stimulating to nobler living and a profound gratitude to God. 

Dickens. By Adolphus Ward. Gray. By Edmund W. 
Gosse. (New York: Harper & Bros.) These two biogra- 
phies, giving account of two men of letters widely apart in 
training and genius, hive this in common, that eagh is the 
work of a thoroughly equipped and competent man. Read 
together they suggest some very striking contrasts, for no 
literary careers took courses more divergent than those of 
Dickens and Gray. The great novelist was practically an 
unlettered man; he had some acquaintance with Fielding, 
Smollett, Swift and Goldsmith, but probably no English 
writer of equal emivence ever had less knowledge of books. 
Graduating from the reporter's gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, Dickens brought to his vocation marvelous quicknes® 
of eye, a keen sense of all kinds of externalities, and a won” 
derful readiness aud power of work. The success of the 
“Sketches by Boz’’ made wuy for the marvelously greater suc- 
cess of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” and almost before the young 
writer bad come into clear consciousness of his power he had 
caught the attention of the world. Wealth, fame, opportuni- 
ties, prominence, friendships, were henceforth the law of his 
life, and although he had long ago thoroughly familiarized 
the public with all the qualities and resources of his art he 
died while bis popularity was still at the flood. No man of 
letters bas ever had richer material returns from suce*ss, and 
fortune added to them a widespread expression of personal 
affection. In vigorous health until the last years of his life, 
and with an apparently exhaustiess vitality, Dickens's way 
through life, if laborious, was certainly prosperous in a most 
astonishing degree. Gray, on the other hand, bad the finest 
scholarly equipment of any poet since Spevser and Milton. 
He was learned over a vast field of knowledge, and had form- 
ed himeelf upon the best models according to the judgment of 
his time. His bodily strength, however, was small, his suc- 
cess late, and'limited in anv popular sense, his productivness 
slight and intermittent, his seclusion from the world almost 


-monastic. Living within the narrow circle of a few intimate 


friends at Stoke Pogis, Cambridge, and for a little time in 
London, he was one of the most secluded men of his day. 
With adeep and genuine gift, and after producing some of 
the choicest verse in our language, bis fame brought him little 
inspiration and less return of any tangible kind. Of the act- 
ive, aggressive and successful career of Dickens Mr. Ward has 
given a mostsatisfactory account; clear, honest, and judicious, 
if lacking those finer qualities which are possessed only by 
the great biographer. It was a fortunate judgment ;which 
assigned to Mr. Gosse the task of writing Gray's life, and the 
task has been performed with the discrimination, delicate 
sense of fitness. and five critical discrimination of one fitted 
by culture and native sympathy to enter ino the feelings and 
pursuits of a man of letters who was both scholar and poet. 
Good Behavior (Brattleboro, Vt.: Cheney and Clapp) is 
almost the only sensible book on etiquette which ever came 
under our notice. It is not ideally written in point of sim- 
plicity, but it is full of good sense and appeals to what is man- 
ly and natural rather than to whatis conventional and artifi- 
cial. The best feature of the book is the purpose for which it 


‘was written; namely, to serve as a reader in public schools, 


Why this has never been thonght of before is a matter for 
curious reflection, but it certainly is a very happy idea to 
make such a knowledge of good deportment as could be given 
in @ reader compulsory among school children. The pupils 
in our public schools come largely from homes in which their 
social training is very defective, and the teacher must supple- 
ment the work of the parents in this respect as apart of a 
general education. Toaid him in this task such a manual as 
this must prove very serviceable, aud we are not surprised to 
note that the Bureau of Education at Washington has distrib- 
uted over 1,000 copies of this School Reader among educa- 
tional institutious in the country. The work was prepared 
by a gentleman of fine scholarly qualities and of distinction 
in other directions. It must suggest if it does not fill an 
important field in primary education. 

The Present Religious Crisis. By Augustus Blauvelt. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) The author has planned 
a series of volumes, of which this is the first, with the design 
of acquainting the public with hisown drift from faith to 
doubt and ske,cic thought. For eighteen years, since read- 
ing Strause’s ‘* Life of Jesus” special studies have occupied 
Mr. blauvelt, fret with the design to vindicate the Protestant 


faith, then, discovering that it could not be vindicated, to 
revise and restate old truths. There is a bitterness in his 
writing that is not commendable. There is a criticism of the 
Church and her teachers that is not true. The Church of 
Christ contains scholars, men of erndition and profound 
thought, who welcome true progress, and help to advance 
that which is found to be truth. There is a wise constructive 
purpose in many believers who hail every new discovery, 
and while holding old truths are generous in spirit and 
tolerant toward others. If succeeding volumes are not of 
greater value than this, Dr. Blauvelt will not accomplish 
much toward restatement of the truths that yet have power 
over the thoughts and lives of great multitudes. ‘‘ The 
Religion of Jesus” and ‘‘ Supernatura! Religion” are titles 
of forthcoming volumes. 

The Creation and the Scripture the Revelation of God. By 
Gilbert Chichester Monell, M.D. (New York: G. P. Put- 
uam’s Sons.) Mr. Morell died suddenly September 29, 1881, 
avd this book was found in manuscript among his unpub- 
lished papers. His mind, influenced by modern discussions, 
was largely occupied witb thought upon the great problems 
of life and destiny, and he swung away from his early moor- 
ings only to sail a sea of doubt for a time and reach in safety 
the harbor of trust again. This volume corutains many 
sharp and severe criticisms of the church and the clergy. 
There is too little recognition of the advanced scholarship 
and liberal faith of believers. There is toomuch sympathy 
with theories that have not ‘yet proven their right to general 
acceptance. But the book contains much that is good, and 
suggests many points which Christians will do well to heed. 
Piety is not bettered by foolieh thinking, nor injured by sub- 
stituting rational and logical thought for traditions. The 
book is not likely to prove specially helpful to any. 


On the Borderland. A Novel. By Harriette A. Keyser. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) The author of this novel 
shows considerable power ; but it is power not well trained. 
The picture in the opening chapter is well painted; but it is 
too intense, and the interest awakened is not sustained. In 
the fact that the characters are those whe live on the ‘‘ border- 
land "’ of insanity there is some justification for an unratural 
plot; but the plot is too unnatural even with this justification, 
and the story is at once too melodramatic in incident and not 
sufficiently so in style. The book is one of promise, how- 
ever, both in the originality of its conception and in the sug- 
gestion of power in some chapters; a promise which we trust 
to see the author fulfill in mere finished work in the future. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—\. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, publish a pleasant 
little book of religious meditation by Louise H. Reynolds, 
entitled, ‘‘ Here and There a Leaf” 

—The “Shorthand Writer” is a sixteen page quarto, de- 
voted to shorthand matters in all the prominent systems. It 
is published by D. P. Lindsley, New York. 

—‘*The Great Diamonds of the World” is the title of an 
authoritative history of the world's famous diamonds, by Mr. 
Edwin W. Streeter. It is an English publication. 

—-The papers of the late Lydia Maria Child are being re- 
vised and prepared for the press by Mrs. 8. F. Sewall and 
Mrs. 8. M. Parsons, of Brooklyn, who is a niece of Mrs. 
Child. 

—A French translation of the Japanese tale of ‘‘ The 
Forty Ronins” has been brought out by M. Quantin, the 
Frerch publisher. It is illustrated by Rei-Sai-Yei-Len, of 
Yeddo. 

—A popular edition of the ‘ Letters of Charles Dickens ”’ 
is soon to be issued by Chapman Hall, of London. It will be 
carefully revised and corrected, and a few additional letters 
will be given. 

—An English writer of a genealogical work claims to have 
gained from the spirite, through the medium of a good clair- 
voyant, information that settled many a hard problem in 
family history. 

—Arcbheologists are much interested in the finding of a 
fragment of the supposed shield of Achilles at Rome. It will 
shortly be exhibited in the Museo Capitolino, and Father 
Garucci is writing a monograph on it. 

—Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent contributes to “‘ The Critic” of 
July 29 a report of a conversation held years ago with: Jean 
Frangois Millet, in which the great painter of scenes from 
peasant life expressed his views freely on the subject of 
‘* Nature in Art.” 

—Lieutenant F. V. Greene, author of the admirable history 
of the late war between Russia and Turkey, and of an equal- 
ly valuable work on ‘‘ Army Life in Russia,” is at work on 
volume VIII. of the Campaigns of the Civil War series— 
Mississippi.” 

—Mesers. D. Lothrop & Co., have now almost ready for 
publication a volume entitled ‘*‘ Leading Men of Japan and 
Historical Summary of the Empire.” The author is Mr. 
Charles Lanman, the American Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation now in Washington. 

—‘*The Abbe Constantine,” by Halevy, the latest addition 
to Putnam's series of ‘‘Trans-Atiantic Stories,” is a very 
bright and entertaining romance, although somewhat ex- 
aggerated, as French stories invariably are when they attempt 
to describe American scenes or characters. 

—One of the most attractive book stores in the city is that 
of E. P. Dutton & Co. at No. 33 West Twenty-third Street. 
It is spacious, airy, beautifully decorated, and filled with 
choice books. The prosperity of this excellent house is one 
of the things in which the whole community should re- 
joice. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have laid the whole traveling 
public under obligation by publishing Howelis’s charming 
novels, ‘* Their Wedding Journey" and ‘‘a Chance Acquaint- 
ance” ina very attractive form; at the low price of fifty 
cents a volume. No one will now have an excuse for reading 
& poor novel on the ears. 

—The following incident, narrated in Miss Hope-Edwardes's 
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Zau-de-Nil,” shows to what an extreme length the Eastern 
custom of offering refreshment during any business transac- 
tion is carried in Upper Egypt: ‘‘ When St. L. went to the 
post office to send a telegram he was also immediately accom- 
modated with a chair and acup of coffee, the clerk taking 
another, and so they went leisurely to work.” 

—The London fournals announce the early publication o/ 
various letters and papers relating to Byron, including letters 
from Lady Byron to Augusta Leign, showing how highly «he 
esteemed her. The papers belong to the danghters of Mrs. 
Leigh, who are left in unfortunate circumstances and are 
compelled to part with them. Mrs. Leigh during her life- 
time refused to permit them to be published. 

—One of the most attractive of recent compilations of 
verse is the choice little volume entitled ‘‘In the Saddle,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It embraces many 
famous poems, and represents the muse mounted and spurred. 
The collection contains many of the most spirited poems in 
the language, and is a volume full of energy, movement, and 
the splendid exhilaration of genius in ite most daring moods. 

—Dr. Robert Young, of Edinburgh, Scotland, has sent a 
protest to this country against the new edition of his *‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance,” published from the old ‘‘ American 
Book Exchange.” He has spent forty years of his life on this 
work, and feels that this fact of itself should secure for him 
proteetion in the absence of an internatioval copyright law. 
The authorized edition is published by Funk & Wagualls, of 
New York. ° 

—Sampson Low & Co., London, publish for Mr. Charles 
Marvin an important volume entitled *‘ The Russian Advance 
Toward India,” which he has made up principally from con- 
versations with Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and other distinguished 
Russian generals and statesmen, on the Central Asian ques- 
tion. Itis a book of present value, and furnishes mueh in- 
formation on subjects which are imperfectly understood in 
Western Europe and America. 

—There has just been discovered in the Chateau de Chau- 
teraine, France, a historic document which had long been 
supposed lost. It is a manuscript history of some of the 
kings of France. It was given tothe family of Chauteraine by 
the Duchesse d’'Angouleme, stolen from them by some un- 
known robber, returued to the family afterward by the re- 
pentant thief, and then secreted by the late head of the 
family. It has been placed in the Museum at Mans. 

—The Rev. John Henry Blunt's “Reformation of the 
Church of England,” in which he includes its history, prin- 
ciples, and results, has been a long time in hand. The first 
volume appeared in 1869, and bas passed through several 
editions. The second has just come out in England, but will 
not be published here before September, when the whole 
work will bear the imprint of E. & J.B. Young & Co., of 
this city. The work is written from tle Anglo-Catholic point 
of view. 

—Mr. George Seton, who has collected materials for the 
biographies of the presidents of the Scottish Court of Session, 
has prepared, by way of experiment, a ‘* Memoir of Alexan- ° 
der Seton, Earl of Dunfermline,” who occupied the Presi- 
dent’s chair from 1598 to 1605, when he was promoted to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. Prefixed to the memoir is a short 
account of the institution of the Court of Session, while the 
appendix contains a list of Presidents to the present time 
and genealogical tables illustrative of the four principal legal 
families of Scotland. A great deal of curious history is 
locked up in this memoir. William Blackwood & Sous, Edin- 
burgh, publishers. 

—The present Aubrey de Vere turns out romantic poems 
with the legends of Ireland's heroic sge as their basis, 
as easily as Martin Farquhar Tupper used to put proverbs 
into rhyme. His latest poem of this sort is *‘ The Foray of 
Queen Meave,” which deals entirely with the legendary his- 
tory of Ireland. Kegan Paul, French & Co. are his publish- 
ers. The present work concludes a series of poems in which 
Mr. de Vere has attempted to illustrate Irish history at its 
chief points, and in which he has been remarkably succesefal. 
The legend on which the “ Foray of Queen Meave”’ is 
founded is identical with the far-famed ‘* Tain bo Cuailgné,” 
which is regarded by many Irish scholars as the great Irish 
epic of ancient times. 

—‘*The Portfolio” for July (J. W. Bouton) is an un- 
usually fine number; and what more can be eaid of a 
periodical which stands at the head of art publications In the 
English language? It contains among other things a strong 
etching of the *‘ Fish Market of St. Malo;" a soft delicate 
etching of the ‘‘ Fishing Boats at Hastings,” and an effective 
etching of ‘Kirkstall Abbey from the Southeast.” The 
letterpress is well done, as usnal. Mr. Hamerton con- 
tributes a charming sketch of ‘‘ Autun,” with illustrations 
which bring out the antique charm of the town. Fall infor- 
mation of matters in the art world is given. ‘‘ The Port- 
folio” is one of the few publications of the day which always 
satisfy the most exacting taste. ; 

—Those who look for a story which shall represent some 
probable phases of human life are sure to be disappointed in 
Mr. Macdonald's novels. He has, from the time he wrote 
‘David Elginbrod” onward, constantly defied ordinary 
probability. We must take his books for what they are— 
pure romances, poetic ex position of certain theories bearing 
upon human nature, rather than descriptions of what has 
been or ever will be. Of course, this is true in a greater or 
less degree, according as we apply it tosuch a book as ‘‘Alec 
Forbes,” on the one hand, or *‘ The Marquis of Lossie,"’ on 
the other; and we cannot say that we think the book has 
always depended for itssum of merit ou its approach to ver- 
isimilitude. When, as has often been the case, the power of 
the author’s imagination has been strong enough to lift his 
readers over the walls and barriers of probability, there has 
been keen pleasure in our aerial voyage; but when that 
power flags, and we journey nearer toearth, we become psin- 
fully conscious of being caught by the tree tops and hedges, 
and making but a lame and ignominious business of it.»-(The 
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CORRESPONDENCE. TOBACCO NO NUISANCE. | reply shall be written within two years GUARANTEED FREE FROM obit OR ACID. 
In The Christian Union for July 20 from Jan 1, 1878, which by a majority of 
there appears an article entitled “Why three arlitrators shall be adjudged to] => \ 


SOME THOUGHTS ON “HOW TO SUC- 
Dear Sir: 


Your strictures on my “‘rhyme” 
‘**How to Succeed” are severe, but 
scarcely deserved. The besetting sin of 
the hour is materialism. The highest 
philosophy of the day teaches that man 
is of the earth, earthy; that soul, immor- 
tality are but dreams: religion pales 
before the great teachers of this philoso- 
phy. Yea, Beecher’s sermon on Immor- 
tality shows that even with him a future 
life is but a fond hope. In this country 
the opportunities for and the rewards of 
material success are the overshadowing 
fact. All want to be rich. The glamour 
that dazzles youth is not about the great 
preacher, or philosopher, or statesman, 
but about the Jay Goulds. It has come 
to this: that wealth covers not a multi- 
tude of but all sins. But yesterday the 
‘New York Times” exposed a grand 


Not?” Itis not often that articles of that. 
nature obtain entrance to the columns 
of The Christian Union. The writers, 


with the smaller petty periodicals that 
float about the country, raising little 
eddies and whirlpools with their fanatical 
articles, that soon subside, however, hav- 
ing done neither good nor much harm. 

One wonders how it is that articles 
written on the tobaceo question must 
inevitably contain a superfinity of such 
expressions as ‘‘nasty,” ‘‘vile,” ‘‘ foul,” 
‘*pestilent,” ‘‘ polluting,” ‘‘ poisonous,” 
‘*noxious,” etc; but I think the mystery 
is after all easily solved by ooserving how 
utterly pointless and flat the articles 
would be if deprived of these same ex- 
pressions, which are evidently their sal- 
vation, their sum and substance. 

This article is all based on the idea 
that tobacco smoke is a “‘ vile,” ‘‘ nasty,” 
etc., exhalation; but where is his proof? 
Like most writers of this kind, he bases 


ordinarily, have to content themselves— 


have refuted the argument from the 
Bible of this work, the writer of this 
hereby pledges himself, at his own ex- 
pense, to publish, and to place at the 
disposal of their author, five thousand }f 
copies of such reply.” ‘‘Tue arbitrators 
to be chosen as usual, one by each side, 
the third by the two thus chosen; 
the reply not to exceed in length the 
present work.” It would certainly be 
doubtful if three thorough Christian stu 
dents of the Bible, chosen as above, 
could be found who consider Dr. Mead’s 
work a sufficient answer to the “ Bible 
Doctrine of the Soul.” N. H. Srgrone. 
Meopia, Pa., July 23, 1882. 


WHY NOT? 

As there seems to be more attention 
given just now to the subjectof our 
‘cities governing themselves chiefly, with- 
out the intervention of the Legislature, 
suppose, among other things, that every 
person paying taxes in New York should 


More damage can be done to fine Silver 
or Plated Ware in one mouth by cleannig 
it with some cheaply prepared powder, 
than the whole coat of a good Cleaner 
weuld be for many years. 
LUSTER) preserves the 
ness and celer of SILVER AND ALL 
PLATED WARES. 


PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
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assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
‘justly celebrated patented metallic action, 


conspiracy to defraud the public on the 
part of the millionaires of New York. 
Now, Mr. Abbott, did this hurt these 
gentlemen in their social standing in New 
York? You know it did not. 

The tendency of the articles in The 


his remarks on falsities and strengthens | be allowed to vote at municipal elections, 
them by the aid of adjectives. Tobacco | no matter where his residence might be. 
smoke is nota “vile,” *‘ noxious,” etc., | If this were allowed, a decent set of Al- 
“exhalation.” It does not ‘‘contami-|dermen could then be elected, the taxes 
nate” the air, but tencs to purify it. It is | greatly reduced, and the city government 


Christian Union on success is to make 
the acquisition of wealth ‘ success.” 
Shabbiness and rags are not godliness; 
but neither are gold and fine linen per se. 
It is news to me te learn that Christianity 
is not the religion of the poor, but a 


pagan thought. ‘It is easier for a camel | forbid 
to go through the eve of a needle than | /®&¢ ey Know e or nothing aboult— | passed forbiding any one to vote uniess , 
rich to into the kingdom | Waele columns of exaggerated statementa) he could read and write and, if a for- | Ave..N.¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosé.a, 
of God,” I thought was Scriptural. My adorned with strong adjectives to keep | eigner, been resident in the city for two 
lines were to satirize the crying sinof the |'em afloat and to impress the people. | years. 
world—that is, getting rich any way you If a man wishes to write on the tobacco! The religious press has been the first 
can. If to get wealth is the end of life question let him first look the matter up, | to take up reforms resolutely, and I think NEW RIGH | BLOG | 
Christianijy and morality are uncertain and thus be able to prove his ground, and | the above is as fully deserving its atten- 

tion as civil service, and some other Pills make New 


elements; sometimes honesty may be 
useful to that end, sometimes it is not. 
It is not useful at the gaming table, nor 
in the stock board, nor in getting up a 
corner in grain. There is relation be- 
tween cause and effect; Christianity is 
not a cause of which money-making is 
a necessary effect. It seems to me there 
is now an inordinate lust for wealth that 


should not be pandered to, but rebuked. = telimgaal a ue he cowie Book vii., chapter vill. Speaking of the ¥: z 
Scriptures that plainly teaches immortal- 4 S 
**For the love of money is the rootof all|.. ,, . |excitedcrowds that gathered about White | 
ity.” Does not the beautiful language in , ia =F w 
evil; which while some coveted after, : hall in the early times of the Protestant] | E 3 
the Book of Job (evidently the work of 
they have crred from the faith, and . , | revolution, he says: =. | 
a Hebrew), always quoted in the burial es Jalal 
pierced themselves through with many : f the Epi 1 Ch — The combatants pelted one another with nick- | = g c= _ 
sorrows.” Pasoa,, | OF She Episcopal Vahurch, SO | names which were soon to pass into history. To} 3 = ai 
comforting to every believing soul, teach | wear his hair long and flowing almost to the shoul- | & si ec gi 
us the author of that wonderful sacred | der was at this time the mark of a gentleman, | “© “he & 
THE TOBACCO NUISANCE. lyric had a conception, nay, a belief in a| whether Puritan or anti-Puritan. Servants, on the ff 
U n readin the article in The Chris- future life ? I refer, of course, to the other wp or ay ro. | wee their bair closely SHAW, APPLIN & co., i" ‘ 
po 5 cropped to the head. The crowds who flocked to P ] Ch h d L d F iture < 
tian Union of last week, in behalf of | 19th chapter of Job, 25th to 27th verses | westminster were chiefly London apprentices, and arior, ured an 0 ze urn 


those who, like myself, do not wished to 
be smoked, it occurred to me that there 


an antiseptic principle, taking up and 
destroying poisons in the air. I know 
physicians who are accustomed to smoke 
a pipe or cigar after visiting patients suf- 
fering with contagious diseases. Iam 
sick of continually seeing such articles 
written by prejudiced mortals on sub- 


not write from prejudice and ignrance. 
J. H., M.D. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


OLD TESTAMENT HOPE OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


I notice in G. F. 8.’s recent communi- 
cation the following sentence: ‘I can- 


inclusive, commencing with the heavenly 
inspired words, ‘‘ For I know that my 


be carried on probably at two-thirds pres- 
ent expense, as there are many thousand 
persons doing business in the city, and 
paying heavy taxes, who yet have no more 
control over its expenses than if resident 
in aforeign land. After this was accom- 
plished it is possible we might get a law 


things now strongly advocated. 
Very truly yours, 
A. B. ALLEN. 
Tom's Riven. 


ROUNDHEAD. 
Piease allow me to call your attention 


to Green’s account of the origin of the 
word ‘‘roundhead” in his larger history, 


their opponents taunted them as ‘* roundheads.” 
Tney replied by branding the courtiers about 
Wifitehall as soldiers of fortune, or cavaliers.” 


climate. 
Send for Circular and Price Lim. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


the entire system in three months. 
who will take 1 pill each night from rt to >It weeks weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
ag Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

JOHNSO? CO., Boston, 2 


Cormer! y ngor, Me. > 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


27 Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL | OUNDRY. 


are others who better deserve your no- Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand The gentlemen who gathered round the king in the ye e. hg eg Riedy since 
tice than the smokers of low degree} at the latter day upon the earth.” It | coming struggle were as far from being military ad- and other belie; alee Chimes fre mm 
who are met with upon Coney Island appears to the reader and student that / vecturers as the gentlemen who fonght fer the Par- MENEELY & C0. WEST TROY, i. y. 

. ven up all ho of deliveran liament were London apprentices; but the words 
graduate of Yale College, and in this world, and regar | royalists and patriots. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
last 1 attended the Commencement and|man who had been slain. This is con-| Spainas, O. He Copper aud iva tor Churcher 
reunion of my class. At the business| firmed by the use of the word Goel, or WARR Fire sent Peas. 


meeting of my class a large number of 
my classmates smoked. The cigars were 
furnished and distributed by one of the 
professors of the college. It was not 
asked whether the sinoking was agree- 
able to all present. The mecting was in 


one of the recitation rooms of the col- should joyfully behold his ever-living AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
vindicator, who would publicly appear GEN. DODGES* bran’ new book, just —- — 


lege. At the alumni dinner, which was 
presided over by the President of the 
college, many of the recent graduates 
began smoking while a large number of 


redeemed, the designation of the nearest 
kinsman, who was in Eastern usage 
‘‘the avenger of blood.” It is therefore 
to his hope of vindication in a future 
life that he here refers, encouraging him- 
self in the conviction that after death he 


and decide in his favor. 
J. B. F. Gravegvy. 


Onance Mountains, N. 
June 22, 1582. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. P, P. GitmMartin, Detroit, Michigan, 
eays, ‘I have found it very satisfactory in its 
effects, notably in the prostration attendant 
upon alcoholism.” 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


& Co., Maas... for 


END to Shaw, Ap. Boston, 
urch Furalture. 


Catalogue of 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


oy the gr am 3 chance ever offered to you. Introduction 
MAN. This Swpertty lustrated, First class 
Thrillina wo outeells all others 10 to 1, and is the 


the alumni were still eating. President These rods are manefactured and erected by Sunder 

Porter allowed the smoking to go on. In the subecriber. They are applied to buildings teh ith thousand w press. by class AG ENTS Ww ANTE 
DR. 1VES'S OFFER. on strictly ecientifie principles, and during Hartiord, Coun. 


the last term bill before graduation I was 


In justice to the memory of Dr. Chas. 


a period of fifty years have never failed 


charged for Commencement dinners a 
sum which I suppose was the estimated | L. Ives, to know whom was a blessing|  ¢,-uiars sent and orders promptly executed. w A NTE pHa dapat he. 
value of the Commencement dinners I| for any earnest Christian, I ask for a —— prepare fcr Special Positionsas 


would be likely to eat to the end of life. 
I remember that Mr. Edward C. Herrick, 
the treasurer, told me that such was the 
case. It seems tg me that college, as an 
ineident to its contract to furnish din- 
ners, is bound to furnish a decent place 
to eat them in. 


SHERBURNE, N. Y. YALENSIS. 


few lines under Inquiring Friends in an- 
swer to the question of C. A. W. in The 
Christian Union for July 13. In the in- 
troduction to the ‘‘ Bible Doctrine of the 
Soul,” Dr. Ives did not say, “‘that if any 
one answered his argument he would 
publish five thousand copies of the an- 
swer.” What he did say was, “If a 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No. 64 College Place, 
NEW VORK. 


SHORTHAND 


Bock-hoopers, Pesmes, Salesmen, & 
Address with stamp, COBB 'S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


AGENTS. wanted forthe book, The 
Lives of all the President he U.S. Complete 
ig one large elegant \llustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America. Immense profitstoagents. Every wee 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
corms free. Address Book Co.. Portland Maine 


which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the ac.ion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial and Jnsurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The disappointment of the week is in 
the failure of Congress to pass any law 
reducing taxation. The reduction pro- 
posed was without any systematic or 
scientific method. It seems impossible for 
Congress to be guided in its action or 
contemplations by any rule which shall 
involve a study of the merits of a case 
in question. The average Congressman 
is thinking only of what the effect of his 
vote on any measure will have on his 
constituency, and not how it will or will 
notaffect the greatest good to the greatest 
number. With such a principle, or lack of 
principle, ruling the action of men, itis not 
strange that no well-digested plan for the 
reduction of taxation was brought in by 
the Committee of Congress, and as little 
strange that no bill proposed was passed. 
Political considerations of a short- 
sighted character may prevent a reduc- 
tion which the people demand in our 
revenue. But whoever is responsible for 
this or avy future failures will certainly 
be brought to account by a public not 
easily deceived. The overloading of the 
Treasury with an excess of revenue now 
is a source of corruption and jobbery in 
legislation, and a severe drag on the in- 
dustries and commercial prosperity of the 
country, while it unsett!es the money 
market and is a mischievous influence 
continually affecting all markets for se- 
curities. 

The question of money supply has not 
yet taken any prominence as a factor in 
the quotation list at the Exchange. 
While we are admonished to be on guard |. 
against an unusual interior demand for 
money in August—on,account of an early 
movement of the extraordinary crop of 
wiuter wheat, and later of other cereals— 
we not ouly have no sign of such strin- 
gency, but we find that the banks are 
very anxious to make time loans, which 
can be effected very readily on satisfac- 
tory terms to borrowers. Six months’ 
money is offered at five to five and a half 
per cent, and three months at four per 
cent. Tuis fact seems to reflect a differ- 
ert financial condition in the eastern 
money market from that existing a few 
years ago. The fact is, Chicago banks 
(the center of money depositories in the 
West) have of late years accumulated no 
deposits, and have found use for their 
means at home, instead of sending them 
to New York for temporary deposit. The 
West has been gainiag rapidly in wealth, 
and also in enterprise. Its interests are 
more varied than formerly, and demand 
the use of its own funds for their devel- 
opment more than ever before; so that 
it will not be strange if the New York 
money market does not undergo such 
violent changes this season as formerly 
in its supply and demand, from Western 
drafts for crop movements. They will 
draw there on their home resources. 
Tie more evident cause for apprehension 
relating to the future money market 
here this coming Autuma is the problem- 
atic wants of the European money mar- 
ket. We are still indebted to Europe on 
the balance of trade. Our imports have 
been so large and our exports so re- 
stricted during the past year that we are 
liable to be drawn.upon in case of a 

abroad. This is only a con- 
tingency, but it might be a fact. We 
have said, formerly, that we did not be- 
lieve that any more foreign shipments 
of gold, to speak of, would take place 
this year, butif our importations are not 
curtailed we should modify that remark. 
Yet it may be that, enormous as our im- 
portations are, we shall soon be able to 
record an exportation of breadstuffs in 
such volume as to cover our exchanges. 
We have reason to hope so. We dwell 
on this question of the prospective money 
market because all wise men will be able 
to see, if they do not now, that it is 
the question which will most materially 


affect our business and our Stock Ex- 
change list. 

The Bank Statement for the week is as 
follows : Loans increase $2,000,000. Spe- 
cie decrease $3,600,000. Legal-tenders 
increase $124,000. Deposits decrease 
$3,194,000, making a decrease in Reserve 
of $2,700,000. It was expected that the 
banks would lose for this week, as the 
United States Treasury, preparatory to 
its payments August 1, which, in tie 
aggregate, will amount to $18,000,000 
has been accumulating funds, and shows 
an increase during the past week of 
about $4,000,000. This, however, as the 
figures above indicate, is soon to be paid 
to the public on interest and for called 
bonds, while in the meantime the money 
market shows no activity on account of 
the preparation noted. Money is easy 
at 3 per cent., and stocks are steady at 
better prices for most shares than those 
recorded a week ago. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
‘our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average munthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,900. 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 


Especial! attention given to orders by Mai! 
and Telegraph from Banks, kers, aud 
institutions, and from out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk Hatch, 


5 Nassau S!.. N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 


to and Private 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR P for Rall- 
road Oompanies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased o 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
Oounties. Towns and Oities, and for Railroad 


Oom; 4 other oretions 

WILL CONDUCT T FINANOIAL REORGAN.- 
IZATION of Railroad Com and other Oorporsa- 
tions whose preperty is in hands of Receivers or 

Ww SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 

on 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
interest paying investments. 


convert them into 
Oireulars and other inf furniahed on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. 458,827 07 
Capital paid ‘Gash 60 
Net Sarplus......... ................ 1,406,790 81 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business oe the 
restrictions of 


TENNESSEE—Northern Ook-ny. Ad- 


dress Dr, A, Stephens, Port Hurom, Mich. 


Vor. XXVI, No. 5. 
J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO.,/READ THE FOLLOWING: 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
[Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Maney on Europe. eto. 


“THE OLD BREWERY,” FIVE POINTS 
MISSION. New York, July 24, 1887. 


Mesers. Gilman Brothers, Boston, Mass. — 
Dear Sire: “*The Old Reliable” Dr. Seth 
Arnold's Baleam reached us to-day. We 
are exceedingly thankful for this gift to our 
poor people. 

The Balsam is a great boon to those who 
are affiicted with the different summer com- 
plaints. Accept our sincere thanks. Yours 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. ) ae 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. Mesers. Gilman Brothers will send a eufficient 
quantity of their * Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam,” for 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. [ trial of its wonderful efficacy in curing eum - 
‘ocal Agents wan.ed in every City and large TowD. | mer complaints, including Cholera Infantum, to 


BALDWIN PLACE HOME FOR 
LITTLE WANDERERS, boston. 


Mesers. Gilman Brothers, Boston : 

This is to certify that we bave used ** Dr 
Seth Arnold's Balsam” several years, and 
consider it the best remedy we have tried for 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and most cor- 
dially resommend it to the public. 

Signed, R. G. Sapt. 


Apply direct to the Company. any charitable institution that will make proper 
application. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t. GILMAN BROTHERS. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Wholesale Druggists, 
307 Washington St., Boston, Proprietors. 


TO INVESTORS | 


First Mortgage t+ Estate Loans 
made and Guarantee 


| WODFaska Loan & ‘Trast Company, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
the best in the West negotuat School Bor ds and Municipal Seenritices for -ale, Best 
~ po d on day of maturity at the of references furnished. Ww rite for fui) part: colars, 
nal k in New York City. | Jas. Pres, B.C. Treas, 
lence. NO losses 


and 


delays m 
to take no elays BEATIY'S stops Pianos $007. 


me y the Factory running day & night. Catalogue 
Full tnformathon given to those Safe ress DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washinuwto 
fitable investments, Send for circular, 


noes and sample Fo ate 
P.M PERKINS, Pres P Sec. HULLERS: great 
T. WARNE, Pres. Treas Attach» 


write THe AULTMAN & TAY 0. Manasiie! J. 


During the month of August subscriptions will be received for the 

CHICAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt 

1) t} Ri Ni G to January Ist nextfor TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isa large 32-column paper, edited with specia! 


reference to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete 
as a news paper, every issue presentinys complete telegraphic reports 
of all important happenings the world over, Its Chicago Market 
Quotations are full and trustworthy. It is Independent in Poli- 


tics, giving all political intelligence free from partisan coloring and 
discussing political questions without fear or favor asto parties. Con- 
densed notes on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, 


scribing for a year we make this spe ial offer - ec MONTH OF 


AUGUST ONLY of sending this paner fr 4 January Ist 
Insurance Company of New York, 


ete. and SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. Itisthe 
EEE cheapest metropolitan weekly pnlished in the United States, cost- 
only SEVENTY-FIVEC ENTS FEAR. 
aK: for the nominal price of TWENTY- FIV E c E 
A 25. coin may be safely seit in i“ strong € nvelone, A club of five 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty-seventh Ammnual Statement 


in 
To afford all desiring it an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the character of the CHIC AGO Ww EEKLY NEWS before sub- 
0 N L ES. riptions for a One Dollar Rill, Address VICTOR F. LAW- 
SON, Publisher, 123 Fifth Avenue, hicego, Il. 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL. ° ° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ° 1,943,733 00 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, . ; 245,595 36 


CASH $6.995,509 26 
UMMARYT OF ASSETS 
Held in the oes 5 States available for the PA. MENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cash in Banks, $130,172 31 
Bonds and Mort being first lien on Real Estate (worth $3,600, 700) 1,565.8! 

United States Stocks (market value), 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value 664, 625500 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value), 121.750 “00 
Loans on Stocks, rE on (market value of Collaterals, $241, 50T. 50), 929,750 00 
Interest due on Ist of January, ° 85,819 19 
Premicms and hands ‘of Agente, 80,635 08 
Rea! Estate, ° 47,399 68 


Total, 26 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. MARTIN, President. 
T. B. GREENE _F. WILLMARTH Vice-Pres't. 
W. L. BIGELOW, D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


ted for 5 Years, and satisfaction cuaranteed or 
money refunded. The Best, most Efficient, and most 
Durable Washer in the world. It bas no rival. and is 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without 
It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
one tub to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady orchild 10 years 
old can do thework. It is made of Galvanized Lron. and 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Liubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons and injury toclothes. 


cele stone reat Manufacturers’ lowest 


CO., Erie, Pa. 


| 
| 
Supt. 
_ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
The two Safety Funds er equal $1,100,000, ) 
T. HOPE. Preet 
Cyrus Sec’y. 


Ave. 1882. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Pepartment, 


New York, Ava. 3, 1883. 


Wanted a purchaeer for a celebrated White Sul- 
phur and Lithia Spring and Hotel. The property 
has been favorabiy known for many years, and the 
efficiency of the water fully attested by eminent 
physicians. The houses is commodions and beanti- 


Editorial Department.—(Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, af the time they are sent, 
this le requested and enough postage stamps fre in- 
aiosed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stampe. 


Basiness Department.—Subecriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $38 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Specia) 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal disconnts on large adver- 
tisements and on freqnent insertions. Remit by 
Graft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the riek of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


Boeron Orrice: W. Macdonald & Brom- 
Ge atreet. 

Cur1oaeo Orrics: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

Orrice: 66 North Fourth street. 


PRESERVES. 


This is the season when the thrifty 
housewife is stewing, and steaming, and 
boiling, and straini.g, tbe summer fruits 
for winter use. In this she shows great 
wisdom and forethought, and the Pub- 
lisher is going to follow her example. 
He is preparing now to make preserves— 
preserved Christian Uvions; and he 
hopes to have them ready to offer to the 
readers of the paper in a week or two. 
lo other words, a limited number of 
bound copies of Vol. XXY. of The Chris- 
tian Union may be had at this office 
within a few days at $3 each, or may be 
ordered to any address tor #3 25, post- 
paid. These copies are handsomely and 
durably bound. Tue publisher is also 
making arrangements to afford subscrib- 
ers an Opportunity t preserve their own 
Christian Unions, by providing a binder, 
at a very low price, in which the papers 
may be kept temporarily or permanently. 
The following cut gives a very good idea 
of this binder : 


A quantity of these files are now being 
manufactured expressly for The Chris- 
tian Union, and due announcement will 
be made next week of the special rates 
at which they will be furnished to sub- 
scribers. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column Sree 
Jor subscribers. 


Wasted —A young girl who would like to pay 
part of expense of her board and tuition by doing 
some of the lighter work of the household, in a 
schoo] where but few pupile are taken. Address, 
Home School, Nanuet, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


Wanted to borrow $100 to $500 for three years at 
aix percent. For educational parposes. Ful! in- 
formation and security given. Address, Box 130, 
Garrettevilie, Portage Co., Ohio. 


Wanted —A molding machine has been invented 
which, with sixteen common laborers, does the 
work of thirty-three skilled molderr, «aving over 
$100 every twenty-four hours of three turns. Help 
wanted to develop, construct, and a limited 
number of machines. Address C. E Sweet, Barnes- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fully located,with view of mountain, plain and lake. 
A fine opportunity for an investment; terms very 
easy. Apply to Lock Box 5133, Boston, Mase., or 
at The Christian Union Office. 


Wanted.—To parchase a volume of * Compre- 
henelve Commentary extending from Kuth to 
Malachi. Any one having suchavolume to dis- 
pose of please addres, stating the price, L. 8. 
Ken, Dalias City, Hancock Co., 


A Lady living for the summerin New H«mp- 
shire, in a farming region, who has had fourteen 
years of experie:ce In teaching, would !fke to take 
a few children in cha ge during the vacation season; 
will give ev: ry attention to their menta!, moral and 
physical improvement. Add:eer, C E. O., Christian 
Union office. 


Wanted —5.000 acres Bounty Land Warrants 
of 71872 and M-xican Wars for cash. Address 
John 8. Braddeck, Mount Vernon, Knox County, 
Ohio. 


Wanted —Bouyerse for ten sets of Knight's 
tory of England, 2 vols#., cloth, taken in payment of 
adebt. They are ae good as new, and will be sold 
for $3 00 per set, postpaid. Each set is complete. 
Addresa The Rev. John Morrow, Taylorstown, 
Washington County, Pa. 


Wanted —lurchasere for beavily plated, brightly 
p lished, handsomely lettered Door Name Pilates 
(patented), with or without card receivers. Prices, 
plain, $1.25; with receiver, $1.50. Sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. Local agents wanted, and 
large wages earned. C. 8. Carpenter, Box 70, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


A Yeung Man, having had a year’s experience 
in a newspaper office, desires a similar position in 
New York or Brooklyn. Highest references. Ad- 
dreas C. H. H., care of The Chrietian Union. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ai! new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
in its carlicst subsequent Publishers 
will confer a favor by vromptly advteing us of any 
omission in reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in cli cases.) 

Perrer, Gatrin & Co., N.Y. 
“ Picturesque Egypt.” By G. Eber. 

Anorew J. Grananm, 
“ Little Teacher of Standard Puonography. 
Andrew J. Graham 
Ginn & Hearn, Boston. 

“A Preparatory Book of German Prose.” By 
Hermann Boisep. 
* Beowulf.” Text. By James Albert Harrison. 


Hoverton, & Co. 
“ Their Wedding Journey.” By W. D. Howells. 
Chance " By W. D. Howells. 
“ Two Hard Cases.” By. W. W. Geddings, M.D. 


R. Oseoon. 
“ Episodes in the Life of Men, Women and Lov- 
* By Edith Simcox. 
Harper & Bros, N. Y. 
(Frank!in Square Library.) 
* Urknown to History.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
MaGaZInes. 
American Etchings, Part IX.,*“*The Hag,” by 


Robert I. Blum; The Magazine of Art, Catholic 
World, International Revie v, Bibliotheca Sacra, 


” By 


Magazine, The Century, Antiquary, Homiletic 
Magazine, Eclectic Magazine, ( stholic Quarterly, 
The Californian. Art Amateur. The Portfolio. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ONLY TRUE 


RICHARDSON” 


wish to get the only true * Richardson” — 
sere ie only one—be particular to order by the 
title : 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Price, $3.25. 


AMERICAN aND FINGERING. 


Wide Awake, Lippincott’s Magizine, Macmilian’s | 


} ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


SUMMER EDITIONS OF 


Their Wedding Journey 


A Chance Acquaintance. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


i2mo, illustrat: d with tastefal paper covers. Price, 
Su cents each. 


Attractive, inexpensive editions 
charming Summer Books, which combine in the 
most delightful way an engawin« story with a fasci 
nating description of travel from New York up the 
Hudson to Niagara Falls, down the St. Lawrence, 
up the Saguenay, andin and around Quebec. The 

of reading for railway and steamer, for seaside 
and country, for ererybody. 


Two Hard Cases. 


by W. W. GOOD NG, M. D.. Superintendent of 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Waehington, D.C. 1 vol., 18mo, $1.00, 


One of the **two hard cas «" is Guiteau, and Dr. 
Uaooding's discussion of his abmorma! state of mind is 


not — ~4 very interesting, but, from his la expe- 
and observation e. The 


— valuab 
but accoun 
of itis 


*." For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt af price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C®., Boston, 


11 (7th Street. N. Y. 


IT WILL COST YOU 


ONE CENT! 


For a postal Card upon which to Re- 
quest a Sample Copy of the “Y. M. C. 
A. WATCHMAN,” a 16-page semi- 
monthly paper, with a circulation of| ft 
9,000 copies. If you are interested in | | 
Active, Aggressive Christian Work 
especially among young men, you will 
enjoy the paper. for a sample 
copy of the yaaa and the rest will 
speak for itse 

W. 


M. C, 


VANARSDALE, 


Association Bullding, Chicage. 


EXAMINE 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA is the LARGEST and BEST 
COLLECTION of Hymns and Songs ever 
offered at the 


Popular Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Specimes Pages sent (ree on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


ST NINTH ST.. | KRANDOLP 


H ST 
KW VORK. CHICAGO, 
for Bunday-schoo! gud 
BOOKS brarien, for Pastore 
reference table a@ it holds open, 


Young, Peoples aren, 
sent 
ONT Poo Publishers, York. 
d inclines to suit eight larwe vols. 
GC. KE. 


LLIPw 
Z & CO., Gettysburg, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


REST is endorsed by 
Ministe Lawrers. etc., as the best 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY i DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMEN 


ENIAL ATTENTION MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTM*"N 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE Fou R UNRIVALED 
MANUFACTURERS, BONN GUINET, BEL- 
LOW, ANDG ALSO OUR COMPLETE 


DRESS SILKS 


At 81.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 


WS 


A OOMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOU RISTS’ 


ORDERS BY WITH GREAT 


It is the most wonderfally successful instruction 
book ever publi 


OVER 300,000 COPIES 


have been sold, and stil) its popularity does not 
wane. With it« perfect and ressive system 


and hily practical course of musica! etady, 
it & peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 


absolutely without errors, and a universal favurite. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANS 
AND 
WHAT MAN OUGHT 
AVE. 


DON’T FORGET THE TITLE! 


ville. Ob!o. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H DITSON & UO., #43 Broadway, New York | 


Send 3c. <a for catalogue 
and price-list. 


POPE m’F’C CO. 


Werth of 


First lass 
= fifteen of 


tric Son 


a 
n selection 


fiat ‘ OT sheet Mus Music “tothe value of One D 
absolutely GU AKRANTEE that the music is une 
dee, and by ff music houses at 


the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artiot’s Life Waltees, (Ranster Leben, op Straus 
Ever or Never Waltees, (T ou Jdamais,, Waldt ed 
(hasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Xolling 1% 
Pirates of Penzance, Lanciers,) ‘A 
Sirens Waltzes, Waldtoufet 
atinitea, Pot poerrt, Supp: | 
Trovatere, P nt . Verdi 
Night on the ater, Wien 
Kustling Leaves, op. lange 
Patience, (‘The Magnet an’ the (hare), Sullwan 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale.) , Audran 
When lam Near Engtlvh and German wort), 466 
Who's at my Window, Osberme 
foe's 
Sleep while the ven “4 ,) Bishop 
In the Gleaming, ine 
Only be Trae, Vickers 
t the Eaves, 
bree Sousa 
If the music selected send only 
the your name and address. I? in exeess 


may be enclosed for such exeesa, 
— | offer because we desire to 
large to induce ereryone'to 
a trial long enough to 
ew ust how good it it is. I, after trial, they con- 
tnne to use the soap for years, we 
If they only use the fifteen the 
worth of music ia, we «#8 lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be 4 of 
ali «rocers —the music ony be 
that our name is on ¢ac 


A box of this Soap containe bars 
a box, and sending of 
with ace, amount 


age, and you ‘bol asked 
le, Dut one you use 

F Fourth st. 
Philadelphia. 


EGRAGIN &CO0, 
Ba> Co 


postase 
We make this lit 


60 West 23d Street, 


Bet. 5th & 6th Aves. 


OUR LARGELY INCREASED FAOILITIRG IN 
OUR NEW LOCATION ENABLE US TO OFFER 
GREATER ADVANTAGES THAN BEFORE FOR 
THE SATISFACTORY OUTFITTING OF 
DREN OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS. 
CLOTHING, HATS, AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS, CLOAKS, AND 
MILLINERY. BABIES’ CLOTHING. THE LOW- 
EST PRICES FORK DESIRABLE GOODS 6TILL 
MAINTAINED. 


*,* Special attention to Mail Orders. 
Catalogues tree. 


Eetablished 1854. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


Nassau 
Letrer, Note, te and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
band al] the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Wasnington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


FALEON 


Bend lv cents for one dosen Pens and Price L'st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine from 2c to 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION, 
4 Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, 


The T raining of Children. By Henry 
ard Beecher. 

Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 
Christian Evidences. By 8. Austin 
Aljlibone, D_D. 
Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Gospel 


\\ 619 Washington Street, 
Bowron, Mase. 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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